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LECTURE IX. 


GenTLeMEN :—We terminated our last lec- 
ture with a consideration of the organ 
which presides over the desire of acquiring, 
and the passion of possessing ; particularly 
of this latter organ, for acquisition is only 
one of the means by which it is satisfied. 
We saw how this tendency existed in 
animals as well as in man; but that it was 
subject in the human being to the influence 
of various faculties of which animals are 
deprived, and this is the great secret of the 
difference between the instincts or sentiments 
of animals and those of man. We quoted 
the magpie, and the different animals which 
are accustomed to store up objects that are 
unserviceable for food, the construction of 
their nests, &c. It is needless to spend 
more time upon this point. We are evi- 
dently forced to admit that some impulse is 
necessary for the production of these acts,— 
that such an impulse can only reside in the 
nervous system, and, finally, that when we 
discover a constant coincidence between the 
development of a portion of this system, and 
the faculty, or impulse, we have an excellent 
reason for assigning its seat to the brain. 


9.*—CoNSTRUCTIVENESS, 


We now arrive at the “ organ of con- 
structiveness” of Spurzueim, the organ of 
“ mechanism,” as it was called by Gat. 
Phrenologists differ in their manner of con- 
sidering and classing this organ ; some, for 





* The organs discussed last week are severally 
numbered 7, 6, 9, 10. Le eet mene pee ab 
common use, neither “ Alimentiveness "’ (page 689), 
ah ee th ye on 
but “ Secretiveness’ should be numbered 
7, and “ Requisitivencss” (p (P. 694) should be num- 
bered 8, and we now correct the it by 


example, regard it as a dependance on the 
intellectual faculties, not as a simple fa- 
culty. But as Spurzuerm™ and Compe range it 
amongst the faculties, although they assign 
to it a different use, I shall follow their clas- 
sification. My own idea is, that the tendency 
and aptitude to construct are a kind of 
appendage to the intellectual faculties. I 
shall return to this point when we come to 
that part of our subject which embraces in- 


telligence. M. Vimont’s opinion is very 
similar to mine. GaLt was the discoverer 
of this organ. 


Situation.—Its seat is on either side, at 
the inferior and external portions of the 
frontal bones, ahove the spheno-temporal 
sutures; and it is covered by the expansion 
of the temporal muscle. People object 
that as the organ is concealed under a 
muscular layer, it cannot be detected ex- 
ternally. This is an error; when well de- 
veloped it throws the muscle out. We do 
not find this organ in animals who have no 
occasion to construct, such as the lion, the 
tiger, &c., but we see it, on the contrary, 
very large in the castor, the fox, and all con- 
structing animals, raising up and giving a 
bulging form to the fibres of the temporal 
muscle ; we must take care to make deduc- 
tions for the mascle,as, under other circum- 
stances, we take into account the frontal 
sinuses, but this is easily done when we 
are much in the habit of examining heads. 
The latter objection is one of the thousand 
subtleties which people, who are themselves 
unpractised in observation, daily bring for- 
ward against phrenology. Combe remarks, 
that if the base of the brain be narrow, the 
organ corresponding to thisfaculty is slightly 
thrown into relief by a depression which 
may be observed between the external angle 
of the eye and the ear. In any case, how- 
ever, it enlarges considerably the anterior 
part of the temporal region. To determine 
the value of this organ with precision, we 
require several points of comparison, be- 
cause it is seated so near the base of the 
brain. The difficulty, notwithstanding, is not 
very great. Remember that it lies in front of 
the organ of acquisitiveness, and above that 
of a choice of aliments, which you already 





attaching to “ Constructiveness " the number 9. 
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know ; behind the organ of tune, and im- 
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mediately below ideality. It is completely 
covered by the temporal muscle, but you 
can use your fingers, and should the muscle 
appear more than ordinarily thick, you may 
easily appreciate its volume by requesting 
the individual to make it contract. 

Direct influence.—It was remarked, that 
the portion of the brain now described was 
largely developed in persons who are quick 
at designing, or copying forms, at producing 
symmetry, &c., in architecture, sculpture, 
drawing, &c. Hence the natural conclusion 
that it contributed in some way or other toe 
this kind of operations. 

Application and Combinations.—The doc- 
trine just laid down has given rise to much 
pleasantry ; but what is the value of a witty 
sarcasm compared with a well-observed 
fact? We might content ourselves with this 
remark. Some persons thinking themselves 
excessively clever, have asked,what relation 
can we trace between the architect of St. 
Peter's, or the Pantheon, and the little 
milliner who turns out a becoming cap; or 
the artist, who, as Boileau expresses him- 
self, “builds up the gallant edifice of a 
lady’s wig?” What relation say you? Why, 
agreatdeal. The same cause produces, every 
day, results very different; our opponents 
would lay every thing to the account of the 
mind; why then do they not equally ridicule 
the mind, which equally produces the archi- 
tect and the barber, which teaches one man 
to make a statue, another a doll, to produce 
a treatise on morality, or a pun? Besides, 
the phrenologists show that this organ does 
not act alone in constructing ; it is aided by 
other faculties, sometimes giving it one di- 
rection, sometimes another. Its object must, 
therefore, be more or less elevated and noble, 
according to circumstances, but the foun- 

ion always remains the same. People 
formerly maintained, that the faculty of con- 
structiveness consisted simply in manual 
address: this is an error; it is the head 
which conducts the hand of man, as it 
directs the beak or claw of a bird in the 
construction of its nest. You see birds whose 
inferior organs are exactly similar, construct 
nests which differ widely from one another 
in design. You may also see persons with- 
out hands who execute pieces of music, and 
difficult workmanship, with nothing but a 
stump. These facts are so well known that 
we are almost ashamed to mention them ; 
they evidently prove to what organic cause 
they should be referred. 

This faculty, then, is applicable to con- 

on in general, and drawing, but as 
it is often combined with other faculties, 
you can easily conceive how an individual 
possessed with the love of warfare and 
arms, will construct principally instruments 
of war; how the man endowed with reli- 
gious sentiments, will chiefly think of ap- 
plying his mechanical skill to the ornaments 
of churches, &c., and so on. With an or- 





dinary education, as well as with a distin- 
guished one, the organ will invariably apply 
itself to its primary destination, but, at all 
events, must have acquired a certain degree 
of development when the artist raises him- 
self above mediocrity. Thus, a sculptor can 
never acquire a high reputation in his art, 
unless his organ of constructiveness be 
large ; we may say the same of the architect, 
&c. If the sculptor or architect should at 
the same time possess a large share of ima- 
gination and the elevated sentiments, their 
works will bear the stamp of those faculties, 
and become chefs-d’euvres ; if, on the other 
hand, their sentiments are of an inferior 
order, the same artists will merely produce 
neat ornaments for a theatre, a drawing- 
room, &c., but the foundation is still to 
be seen, viz., construction, arrangement, 
symmetry. 

Antagonists and Auxiliaries.—This organ 
has no antagonist properly so called; but 
it is aided by several other organs. These 
are the sentiments of order, of harmony, of 
space, form, and locality. It is intimately 
connected with the intellectual faculties, 
with the organ of tune and music, for it has 
been remarked, that no musician is perfect 
unless he touches his instrument in a supe- 
riormanner. Now, the talent of playing well 
on an instrument has been referred by 
Spurzuerm to this organ. The art of em- 
broidering, in a word, all manual works 
have also been attributed to it. Iam not 
prepared to affirm that all this is perfectly 
exact, and that the science must remain 
confined to the point at which it has arrived 
under the guidance of the authors I have 
named ; however, I lay before you valuable 
data for reflection. I think many organs will 
admit of further subdivision, but this will 
require long and careful observation; it 
seems to me, however, well established, 
that the organ we now speak of is funda- 
mentally an organ of construction, of mo- 
difying the objects we find in the external 
world, for the interest of the individual 
man or animal, for his use or his pleasure. 
None can deny that this exists in nature; 
it cannot exist alone; it must be connected 
with some portion of the nervous system, 
and we are led by observation to select the 
cerebral portion already pointed out to you. 

Animals.—You can understand how this 
organ in animals cannot be so extensively 
applied as in man, for it is exempt from 
various influences peculiar to the human 
subject. Hence, in animals we always 
observe a direction of the organ which re- 
mains constantly the same in the same spe- 
cies ; in one it constructs nests, and these 
nests, again, vary considerably in the dif- 
ferent species ; they are constructed with 
more or less art, and placed in different 
situations, for this organ is often associated 
with that of locality. Thus, some birds 
construct their nests in walls; the swallow 
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builds his in the angle of a house-roof, or 
window; some build them on the ground, 
others on the very highest tree-branch they 
can find. Phrenology cannot pretend to 
penetrate the peculiar cause of all these 
phenomena ; but why dispute the observa- 
tions we have made, viz., that these various 
constructions bear a relation to the develop- 
ment of the part of the brain we have just 
pointed out to you. 

Amongst qhadrupeds, M. Vimont has re- 
marked a great difference between those 
which construct and those which donot. We 
never find the organ in the latter. In ani- 
mals which construct, it forms a prominence 
at the antero-inferior angle of the parietal 
bone, and corresponding part of the frontal. 
This, you see, is the same as what we find 
in man: there is no possible doubt upon 
this point. The organ is placed in exactly 
the same region of the brain in man and 
animals, a fact showing how regular nature 
is in the execution of her designs. The 
animals who construct subterraneous dwel- 
lings are the fox, beaver, weasel, and pole- 
cat. Nothing is more easy than to com- 
pare those animals with such as do not 
construct, but merely collect a little straw, 
or other soft material, for the purpose of a 
bed, as with most herbivorous animals who 
never construct at all. I cannot conceive 
with what kind of arguments these facts 
can be attacked ; flat denial says nothing, 
and abuse still less, if possible. Whena 
man like M. Vimonr has spent a part of his 
fortune, and from ten to fifteen years of an 
active life, in comparing together the heads 
of various animals, our adversaries at least 
ought to do the same, and produce a work 
like his, supported by facts as numerous. 
Then, indeed, they would be excusable for 
passing judgment on the question, and 
making their auditory laugh, if they chose 
to use the professional chair as a covering 
for their jokes.* This organ is found in 
birds, in the swallow, the loriot, gold-finch, 
tom-tit, always in the same point, or nearly 
so; this latter qualification is necessary, for 
the varied direction of the bones of the face 
or head necessarily produces a correspond- 
ing change in the distribution of the cerebral 
convolutions. It is absent in the household 
birds which do not construct, as the turkey, 
hen, &c., and particularly in the cuckoo, 
which never builds a nest. In animals you 
will find it on the sides of the temple, 
behind the angles of the orbit. 

Examples.—It now remains to show you 
some examples of this organ. Unfortunately 
I can only do so in man, for I was unable 
to procure a collection of the skulls of ani- 
mals, Here is the mask of the head of M. 
Brunet, the engineer of the Thames tunnel ; 
we have only his mask, for many people do 





* M. Broussais alluded to Professor Bernarp, who 
renology in a long phillippic from his 
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not feel the necessity of taking the whole 
head ; however, you see that the lateral 
parts of the forehead form a rounded and 
prominent elevation, a little above the 
orbital angles ; this proves that the space 
which we now point out is occupied by a 
large organ of constructiveness. Here is 
the cast of a person named Carner, who, 
though a child, was extremely clever in the 
art of constructing; the region is here 
equally developed. This is the head of a 
milliner at Vienna, mentioned by Gat, in 
whom the organ is excessively large. Look 
at the head of Careme, CAaREME was a 
cook of the highest order; he was not only 
skilful in preparing his dishes, but possessed 
also a species of genius for design and dis- 
position; he laid out a table with the 
greatest symmetry and elegance. You see 
how the organ of constructiveness is De 
minent. This cast, commonly regarded as 
a model of Raphael’s head, also exhibits 
large constructiveness, but it is not saffi- 
ciently authentic. Another talent, in addi- 
tion to those already enumerated, has been 
referred to this faculty. Gatt first pointed 
out its connection with mechanics. Now, 
this latter art is closely connected with 
that of the locksmiths; and hence we find 
a numerous class of thieves who are very 
expert at fabricating false keys, inventing 
machines for forcing doors and trunks. In 
such individuals we find the organ of con- 
structiveness largely developed. Here is 
an example in a man guilty of forgery. 
Hence, whenever you see a person in whom 
the organs of acquisitiveness, secretiveness, 
constructiveness, and destruction, form large 
masses at the sides of the head, I advise 
you to be on your guard. 

In some nations this organ is but slightly 

marked. The negroes have been quoted as 
an example. In the New Zealanders and 
New Hollanders, it has been noticed that 
the former, who are very fond of architec- 
ture, and construct their habitations with 
considerable art, have the organ large, while 
the inhabitants of New Holland, who do 
not exhibit the same tendency, have this 
portion of the head depressed. These ob- 
servations were made by Messrs. Quoy aud 
Gaymarp, during the last voyage round the 
world by Captain DurviLe. 
Such are the faculties which phrenolo- 
gists arrange amongst the instincts or ten- 
dencies, because they seem rather destined 
for the preservation of the individual than 
the support of social order. You have seen 
how powerfully they are influenced by cer- 
tain other instincts, and the whole by our 
intelligence. 


(Second Division of the Course.) 


THE SENTIMENTS. 
We now pass to the second division of our 
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subject, that is to say, to the sentiments, 
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which we must consider as instincts of a 
more elevated class than the former. This 
distinction I know admits of being contest- 
ed; for the mechanism, or, to speak more 
correctly, the physiological action, is the 
same for both. The sentiments, like the in- 
stincts, are impulses produced internally 
by exterior impressions, and which deter- 
mine particular uses of the bodies by which 
we are surrounded. This is the basis of 
our philosophy, simple enough, as you may 
see. The impulses of which we now treat 
have been named sentiments, because their 
application is of a more extensive kind than 
that of the former. They constitute the 
foundation of all society. You have al- 
ready studied an instinct which seems to 
lay the first stone of this edifice,—I 
mean that of association and of friendship, 
which forms a part of it; but this instinct, 
equally present in men and animals, is not 
sufficient to produce society. We require 
something less selfish, something more noble, 
to attain this end. We find what we want 
in the sentiments. The latter, then, are a 
species of instinct or tendency, accompanied 
by emotion, like the inferior instincts ; for 
you should remember that every instinct and 
sentiment is accompanied by some emotion, 
by some pleasure which is to be satisfied. 

Phrenologists consider these sentiments 
as capable of being distinguished into two 
kinds,—the one common to man and ani- 
mals, which seems to form a connecting link 
between the instincts and sentiments ; the 
other peculiar to the human race. I do noi 
altogether adopt this opinion. I find that 
animals possess several of the sentiments 
exclusively attributed to man, though per- 
haps in a much feebler degree, and hence 
the chain does not appear to me so complete- 
ly interrupted as many writers advance. 


10.—Se.r-Esteem. 


The first sentiment which presents itself, 
in following the order laid down by phreno- 
logists, is the organ called that of self-es- 
teem, marked No. 10 in the busts. 

Situation.—In the model-brain it appears 
somewhat more elevated than it would on 
the complete head, because the cerebral sub- 
stanceis somewhat depressed by the weight 
of the plaister; but in the head it is found 
exactly in the situation you observe here at 
the posterior part. It corresponds with the 
posterior superior angle of the parietal bone, 
about an inch below the sagittal suture. M. 
Viwont thinks that Gatt placed it a little 
too low, and too far back. This can only 
be rectified by observation. With this al- 
lowance, all phrenologists are agreed in at- 
tributing to it the same situation. The organ 
is marked by the convolutions, one on either 
side, which are commonly very distinct, and 
run in a horizontal direction. In some cases 
they are shorter and more curved than you 
see them here; in other cases they forma 
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certain number of zig-zag lines, but they 
can always be distinguished in the brain. 

Primary impulse.—The primary effect of 
this organ is to produce self-esteem, a sen- 
timent which corresponds with the amour- 
propre of the more ancient philosophers, and 
which has ever been admitted in all the dif- 
ferent theories of man. This faculty enjoy- 
ed, as you know, high importance during 
the 18th century, when most philosophers 
agreed on regarding it as the primum mobile 
of human actions. I have already said that 
this opinion was unfounded. I shall return 
to the subject again. 

Applications.—This organ produces a feel- 
ing of superiority, which induces us to pre- 
fer ourselves to others, and a tendency to 
encourage a feeling in favour of independ- 
ence or liberty. Hence thisis one of the or- 
gans which figures most constantly and pow- 
erfully in history. We may attribute to 
it the various “ rebellious” efforts which 
people from time to time make to throw off 
that yoke of slavery which other organs, in 
other men, have a tendency to subject them 
to. This is an organ which exists very con- 
stantly. Iexpressed my surprise to Spurz- 
HEIM at the great number of persons who set 
a high value on themselves. He answered, 
“ Examine the distance which separates the 
auditory foramen from the superior and pos- 
terior part of the head, and you will scarcely 
find any organ which presents such an ex- 
tent of surface.” This is perfectly true. 
The organ of self-esteem exists very com- 
monly, and is very powerful. The effects 
resulting from it are extremely various, and 
its application differs according t> its com- 
bination with other organs. Thus, when 
united to elevated sentiments and a proper 
degree of intelligence, it produces dignity 
of character. The individual respects him- 
self, and his conduct keeps pace with that 
feeling. Combined with sentiments of self- 
ishness and moderate intelligence, it engen- 
ders pride and vanity. “Pride” may be 
taken in a good or a bad sense. It is taken 
in a good sense, when regarded as associated 
with actions which announce the existence 
and exercise of much intelligence and ele- 
vated feelings; in a bad sense, when it is 
combined with mean or low actions, which 
convey an idea of little dignity. In this lat- 
ter case we may also call it vanity, although 
this feeling more frequently results from 
another organ. It also contributes to the 
production of envy and rivalship. When a 
man esteems himself highly, the success of 
others gives him pain. His chagrin varies 
according to the faculties which are asso- 
ciated with his self-esteem. Thus, for ex- 
ample, in a man of elevated mind the success 
of another excites the desire of equalling or 
surpassing his rival by the performance of 
great or noble actions, by works more wor- 
thy the esteem of his fellow-man. On the 
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feeble, if he possess much cunning, the or- 
gan gives rise to a sentiment of envy, pain, 
and chagrin. 

You see, then, how this self-esteem may 
produce effects of a very different kind. 
Sometimes it incites a man to calumniate and 
depreciate all who excel him; but, when 
united to a well-marked feeling of justice 
and benevolénce, it never produces the evil 
passions just mentioned, but rather brings 
into action a desire of doing something which 
may raise us above ourrivals. If destruc- 
tiveness and cunning happen to be predomi- 
nant, then self-esteem will inspire actions of 
a most reprehensible nature. Combe re- 
marks, that when children pursue an unfor- 
tunate idiot or cripple in the streets, with 
shouts and raillery of every kind, they only 
obey the impulse of this feeling. This is a 
melancholy fact, but true. They love to 
shew themselves superior to the object of 
their scorn, and rejoice in that idea. 

This sentiment is constantly betraying it- 
self. It is excessively predominant in youth. 
When the full-grown youth begins tosce that 
he reasons as well, and sometimes better, 
than those who formerly inspired him with 
much respect and submission, there arises a 
tendency toattack and insult; the sentiment 
is ever in action in the human subject. 
Thus, when a man, once the idol of his 
country,—when a minister or a prince has 
fallen from the elevated position he oc- 
cupied, you see every one impelled by this 
feeling to avenge the former respect in 
which they held the disgraced personage, 
by now insulting him in every manner, and 
accumulating reproaches on his head. This 
conduct, however, implies a concurrence of 
inferior feelings with the instincts of selfish- 
ness and destruction. The effects of these 
latter can only be repressed by the intel- 
ligence and other sentiments presently to be 
noticed, which give a good direction to our 
self-esteem, for the man who esteems him- 
self is seldom guilty of an action calculated 
to degrade him. Writers also attribute to 
this organ the desire of power, or ambition 
and selfishness, when it is combined with 
acquisitiveness and jealousy, always, how- 
ever, in akind of combination. Some affirm 
that a principal element in jealousy is the ap- 
parent contempt with which we are treated 
by others, joined to our own self-esteem. 
On this point Iam very doubtful. There 
are, however, other passions and sentiments 
which may be regarded as elements of 

jealousy: we shall speak of them presently, 
As far as regards ambition I believe this 
interpretation correct, for all the men who 
are continually putting themselves forward, 
who exhibit a tendency to dominate others, 
towards which they are led by a constant 
feeling of their own superiority, all these 
people, I repeat, have the organ we now 
treat of very highly developed. Many of 
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esteem alone is incapable of producing 
great actions; it requires the aid of the 
more elevated faculties for this purpose. 
However, we always find it large in those 
who succeed, as you shall see by the ex- 
amples I will presently lay before you. 
This question is a very delicate one, and I 
dwell on it with caution, explaining the 
most prevalent opinions amongst the phre- 
nologists, and appealing to observation, the 
only means of deciding this kind of ques- 
tion. The world is still young; people 
say that it isonly four or five thousand years 
old. It is probable that it will survive 
many centuries more, and thus afford man- 
kind abundant opportunities of observing. 
Gat said that this organ produced a 
certain attitude, or manner of carrying one’s 
self. It is a fact, that men who havea ve 
high opinion of their own talents, who see 
to dominate their neighbours, and are proud, 
always possess a very remarkable attitude, 
by which they are easily recognized. They 
hold the head high, and look around them on 
all who approach, with an effort at dignity 
and elevation; when they condescend to 
become a little familiar, you read their con- 
descension in the expression of their face— 
on the slightest occasion they assume their 
dignified airs, and are constantly ready to 
thrust their superiority on your notice by 
look, word, and gesture. GaLLeven thought 
that this organ inspired birds with a taste 
for elevated habitations: this idea has 
given rise to a great deal of pleasantry; but 
people of sense should avoid treating lightly 
any observations made by such a man as 
Gat. Locality seems to account much 
better than self-esteem for the preference 
certain animals shew for elevated places, 
high rocks, and lofty trees, &c.; in phre- 
nology we must view every side of the 
question. 
Deficiency.—W eakness of this organ pro- 
duces humility and a tendency to self- 
abasement. It is a remarkable fact, that 
all persons possessed of the passion of 
governing their fellow-creatures, are warm 
advocates of humility in others, and this is 
most clearly seen in religious sects. The 
man who comes to preach in the name of 
God, necessarily exalts his organ of self- 
esteem to the highest degree ; he represents 
himself as placed in constant relation with 
the divinity, and depreciates others with 
all the force of his pride. Nay, more; he 
ordains fasting, privation, humiliation of 
every kind; he never considers a sinner to 
be sufficiently humbled, for the contrast 
swells his own self-importance ; the lower 
you are the more highly he thinks of himself. 
( Loud applause. ) 
The same effect is produced by the pomp 
and circumstances of royal authority with 
which kings surround their thrones; the 
feeling is the same; it is the feeling which 





these individuals fail, for the organ of self- 
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above others, and others below them, for 
they are not content with being elevated, 
they must abase their inferiors in proportion. 
However, as the organ of self-esteem exists 
as well in the subject as in the monarch, the 
spring loosens at one time, or another, and 
gives rise to popular re-action,&c. But I 
must stop myself, for we treat of phrenology, 
not politics. You must remember, how- 
ever, that the organ of cunning, that true 
Proteus, can play the part of humility like 
any other part. The proud man, who feels 
the necessity of stooping to raise himself 
still higher afterwards, will do so without 
hesitation, provided his organ of cunning be 
well developed. The manceuvres of Sextvus- 
QutntTUs to obtain the Papal throne, furnish 
an authentic proof of this fact. But the 
courtier consoles himself for the humility 
he is compelled to exhibit before his king, 
by the pride and insolence with which he 
treats his inferiors. 

Auziliaries.—It is not easy to determine 
the auxiliaries of this organ. In the produc- 
tion of its primary influence it acts alone ; 
however, it seems certain that self-esteem is 
elevated and sustained by courage and 
destructiveness. When the bodily strength 
of a young man is considerable, that also 
keeps up his self-esteem. When selfishness 
has obtained its object, then pride lifts up 
its head and says, “‘We have carried our 
point ;” and the individual’s self-esteem 
requires fresh nutriment. It is important 
to remark, that of all the sentiments self- 
esteem is the one which is most quickly 
developed under the influence of social 
union. When men become associated 
together, and form powerful masses, the 
feeling of their strength acquires prodigious 
intensity, and pride becomes their predomi- 
nant feeling. None are more proud and 
sensitive than assemblies of men in large 
numbers, from the pettiest society up to 
kingdoms and empires. You may witness 
this wherever you go, in the town and in 
the country ; one village opposes another, 
merely because it esteems itself more than 
its neighbour. In trades-people of nearly 
the same rank in life, such as masons, stone- 
cutters, &c., you find the same results 
produced by a feeling of pride and self- 
estecm—one body take one side ofa question, 
another body another side ; the passions of 
the varying parties are excited by their 
pride and guarrels, and loss of life or 
property is the result. In the army, again, 
the motives of this self-esteem are sometimes 
furnished by a standard, a peculiar equip- 
ment, or even an empty title ; sometimes by 
the name of some battle at which the regi- 
ment has distinguished itself. This is what 
men call “a point of honour.” In a word, 
whenever men assemble together in numbers 
they engender pride and opposition, their 
susceptibility is awakened, their pride 
influences anger, shakes off the yolk of rea- 


son, and, uniting itself with self-esteem, too 
often produces scenes of violence and blood. 

Antagonists.— The effects of this organ 
may be counteracted by circumspection, by 
cunning, or by secretiveness; it is also 
powerfully controlled by the intelligence. 
In proportion as a man’s mind is cultivated, 
his intelligence exercised, and his faculties 
of observation and reflection developed, he 
is less proud. He may then compare him- 
self impartially with his fellows, estimate his 
real place in society, and recognise his 
weakness. In the normal state of things 
our pride usually falls with our strength. 
In old age we acquire a different kind of 
self-esteem, which is more cautious and less 
active. Man, at this period of life, appears 
good, even when of a contrary character, and 
hence an old person is commonly designated 
by the title of ** bon homme,” good man. In 
fact, people advanced in life are less ready 
to attack and injure their neighbours ; they 
have gradually acquired a knowledge (and 
often unconciously) of the vanity of worldly 
affairs. If well organized, they become 
tolerant and kind towards their juniors, a 
fact seldom observed in early life. You may 
observe a striking example of this in the 
actual! state of the Catholic religion, whose 
servants have latterly become so touchy, 
from the general coolness of the people for 
the true faith. If you want an indulgent 
confessor, never think of looking for him 
amongst the young priests. 

Animals.—This organ exists in animals. 
Gatt, as I said before, considered the ten- 
dency they sometimes show to inhabit ele- 
vated situations, as a species of pride, and 
attributed this to the organ I have shown 
you. This idea has been severely criticised ; 
for my own part, though I differ from the 
illustrious phrenologist upon this point, I 
feel no pleasure in criticising a man of 
GaLv’s reputation and acquirements. We 
must appeal to observation. Amongst quad- 
rupeds, the mule and horse have been quoted 
as furnishing examples of pride; we may 
also add the dog. A strong and vigorous 
horse presents a superb attribute of inde- 
dependence when he feels himself suddenly 
restored to freedom ; he also appears more 
proud when finely harnessed than when 
covered with a cloth. It is certain that 
the muleteers of Languedoc and the South 
of France, threaten to remove the trappings 
from their mules, when the latter are lazy or 
indocile, and they assure us that this hassome 
effect. The elephant is a proud animal; a 
powerful dog despises a feeble enemy ; the 
bull-dog, which in the morning tore his oppo- 
nent in pieces, will turn away at noon from 
a little cur that may annoy him, disdaining 
to honour him with his notice. The lion, 
also, is said to despise a timid or feeble 
enemy, This may be the case. I have no 
actual observations on the fact; but it is 
certain that a sporting-dog, accustomed to 


























follow a good shot, evinces contempt for an 
unskilful sportsman to whom his master 
may have confided him, If he perceives 
that the sportsman fires two or three shots 
without bringing down his game, he soon 
ceases to obey him. I know a celebrated 
shot who had a dog of this kind ; whenever 
he lent him to a young sportsman, the dog 
waited quietly until well assured of his 
want of skill, and then ran home as fast 
as he could. When a horse is mounted 
by an accomplished rider, he is docile. 
Place a novice on his back, or some one 
who is unacquainted with horsemanship, 
and he becomes comparatively unmanage- 
able, turning, as it were, his rider into ridi- 
cule. It is certain that animals who guide 
others in their marches, are possessed of 
pride. Several species of quadrupeds as- 
semble together in bands, and the one that 
places himself at the head exhibits more 
pride than any of the rest. Even sheep, 
which are quoted as a type of gentleness, 
have their chief, and the ram that leads 
them carries his head more elevated than 
the rest. The same observation is applica- 
ble to birds. These animals feel a species 
of veneration, which compels them to follow 
the bird at their head, and when the latter 
has been chosen amongst them, he assumes 
an attitude which becomes the character he 
has toenact. It is impossible to deny the 
existence of pride in birds. You know that 
this is attributed to the turkey, perhaps on 
account of the attitude which he assumes. 
We may say the same of the peacock ; but, in 
the common cock, there is no shadow of doubt 
about it. The cock, victorious in battle, as- 
sumes an attitude of pride, in spite of fatigue 
and wounds, and utters a sound of triumph, 
while the vanquished bird acquires a hum- 
ble attitude, aud takes to flight. But a very 
remarkable fact, which I have myself wit- 
nessed, is this, that when a very young cock, 
of ardent temperament, makes ardent love 
to a very big hen, the latter becomes indig- 
nant, assumes a tone of pride which is never 
observed under other circumstances, and 
drives him away. Should he surprise her with- 
out being seen, and accomplish his wishes, 
as soon as she has recognised whois her lover, 
she becomes indignant, and drives him away, 
seeming to say, “I did not think it was a 
little runt like you.”’” Gentlemen, I should 
not advance these singular facts ualess I 
had witnessed them myself on more than 
one occasion. ( Laughter.) Thus, you see, 
sentiments of pride are not simply confined 
to man. 
Examples.—Let us present you with some 
examples of this organ. Look at the breadth 
of the head posteriorly ; all individuals who 
seek power and dominion over their fellow- 
men present this conformation. Here is the 
head of Baron Stassarp. Men who have 
risen to high military rank, and been victo- 
rious in war, generally exhibit a well-mark- 
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ed development of this organ. You will 
find numerous examples in the heads of 
generals, ministers, and influential parlia- 
mentary characters now before you. Amongst 
these I must not forget the head of General 
Foy, the model and idol of the republican 
party at a most trying period of our affairs 
in France. See how a proper quantity of 
self-esteem is united (o firmness, circumspec- 
tion, courage, great reflective faculties, and 
ideality, in this noble head. After having 
been a brave general in the field, he became 
an orator, a poet, and a distiaguished patriot. 
Had he not feit the whole extent of his 
powers, he might have been laid aside like 
many others, and Europe would never 
have learned his value in the universal 
mourning of France at his loss. Here is 
Lacenatre’s head: self-esteem and a desire 
of approbation are well-marked, Look here 
at the head of a celebrated orator, BENJAMIN 
Constant; his self-esteem was large, and 
you will find the same organization in all 
men who have been elevated by a desire to 
excel in words or in actions ; men who are 
never quiet unless they inspire veneration 
and respect, and have acquired a dominion 
over others. Here again, Gentlemen, is a 
fine head, which deserves to be distinguish- 
ed from the multitude ; it is that of Casimir 
Perrier ; born of humble parents, and 
brought up without vanity in the common 
routine of a commercial life, this states- 
man was endowed with various elevated 
faculties. You all know what a distin- 
guished part he played in the history of 
modern times, what opposition he braved, 
what regret he ron with him to the 
tomb ; remark the coincidence of self-esteem 
with firmness, courage, caution, and intelli- 
gence. He would have equally adorned 
any other career into which circumstances 
might have thrown him. 

Finally, take the head of Spurzueim. To 
rare merit he joined the natural desire of 
reaping its reward. He felt his own value, 
and wished others to acknowledge it. The 
development of self-esteem coincided with 
most of the high intellectual faculties. In 
opposition to the heads of these great men 
I might show you those of most criminals, 
robbers, &c., who have no self-esteem, The 
organ is almost absent in these individuals ; 
if any one amongst them should possess it, 
you will find that he was the leader of the 
band. Amongst religious persons, we find 
a few who are net dominated by their pride. 
Here is an example in the head of Bishop 
Grecory, a man of high iutellectual facul- 
ties, who was never dominated by his 
pride. 





LECTURE X. 
11.—Love or APPROBATION. 


GentLemen :—In our last lecture we com- 
menced the history of the sentiments, begin- 
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ning with self-esteem, which is a most im- 
portant one, as it furnishes a principal basis of 
the social state. We shall now take up “ the 
love of approbation,” called by Srurznem 
“ approbativeness,” and by Gatti, who only 
considered one of its applications, “ vanity.” 

Situation.—This organ is situate below the 
postero-superior part of the parietal bone. 
In the adult head it commences about half 
an inch from the lambdoidal suture, and ex- 
tends on either side of the sagittal suture, 
from which it is separated by the organ of 
self-esteem. It connected behind with at- 
tachment, anteriorly with conscientiousness, 
and externally with circumspection. It is 
marked No. 11 on the busts. 

Primary impulse.—The immediate effect 
of this organ is to produce a love of appro- 
bation, a desire that our conduct should 
be approved of by others. According to 
the phrenologists, this is a primitive sen- 
timent. It was never distinguished in a 
clear manner by metaphysicians, although, 
as M. Vimont justly remarks, it was <istin- 
guished from pride by Pascat, Lapruyere, 
and Larocneroucac.p, You see how slow- 
ly a science sometimes advances at its ori- 
gin. A few ideas or conjectures are at first 
thrown out ; these remain barren for a greater 
or less period of time, and then suddenly 
give birth to the most brilliant discoveries. 
This organ was discovered by long-conti- 
nued experience. The observations of a 
great number of individuals proved that per- 
sons in whom the love of approbation was 
well marked, presented a large development 
of this organ. We shall return again to these 
general considerations, which will be lis- 
tened to with more pleasure and advantage 
after we have gone through the details. 

Applications.—This faculty is applied to 
the love of doing good, the desire of pleas- 
ing others, and thus meriting their approba- 
tion, a circumstance which implies superior 
intellectual faculties. With moderate, or in- 
ferior capabilities, it leads to vanity, flat- 
tery, and ambition,—to intrigue, outward 
show, and servility. Here, then, you ob- 
serve two important divisions. With ele- 
vated faculties and sentiments, the love of 
approbation only inspires noble actions and 
what is good —the desire of conciliating 
self-esteem by the esteem of others ; it is 
then a powerful agent. But when combined 
with mental faculties or feelings of a lower 
class, it produces the qualities just enumer- 
ated. This organ is perfectly treated of in 
the manual of M. Compe, which I enjoin 
you all toread. If we examine its applica- 
tion in different nations, we find a great va- 
riety, according to the various people we ex- 
amine. Thus this faculty is very well mark. 
ed in the French nation, and to this circum- 
stance several phrenologists, especially the 
English, attribute the well-known politeness 
by which we are characterized, and the co- 
quetry of our women, as if the English wo- 
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men, and, indeed, women in all parts of the thei 
globe, were not equally disposed to this in- ben 
nocent foible. The English, in general, cha 
have more self-esteem ; they are less affable, may 
less polite, than we are. They avoid join- tion 
ing what is called mixed society, and affect to k 
a kind of sovereign contempt for what the pric 
rest of the worid may think of them. On and 
the contrary, a love of pleasing seems much of t 
more predominant in our countrymen ; how- is me 
ever, itremains to be decided whether the disp 
organ we treat of is more developed in the hap} 
majority of brains here than in England, for cum 
you know how education, example, babits thos 
of life, &c., give a predominance sometimes the . 
to one organ, sometimes to another. It is the ; 
well known that the Spaniards are very of t 
proud and reserved, while the Italians are ve ho 
obsequious, desirous of pleasing, and per- corr 
haps are more prone to flattery than the prop 
French. Finally, the Germans, though the | 
frank aud hospitable, are in general more nien 


rough and less courteous than either the 
French or the Italians. Gentlemen, I am e-—* 
prepared to say the organization is 
in harmony with these apparent 4 
tic traits, for I am not fond of, 
sertions. I know well that’ 
heads, no matter in what F, 
they may be found, are e 
of the highest intellectua 
noble feelings. I simp 
many facts that have bee’ 
gage those who cultivat 
quire whether these dif 
respond with a predomi 
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bit and education. 
Auriliaries and Antag 
is aided in its action by & 
lence, cunning, circumspections 
it also obtains wide liberty for ac 
the intellectual faculties are feeble,« 


ing altogether, while deep and powerful re- tion is 
flection gives a man, on the contrary, the They 

means of appreciating the consequences of most. 
his actions, and of too far humiliating him- ter’s ; 
self. Amongst the antagonists he may also other 
place courage, destructiveness, alimenta- organ 
tion, sentiments which generate movements I pos: 
of impatience, anger, and fury. In the state and n 
of exaltation which they produce, the humble tentio 
man assumes a degree of pride, raises his to mé 
head, and feels his courage increase with the or 
the augmentation of his muscular strength. rious 

Unfortunately, however, this reaction is but the m 
of short duration, and the organ of the love the de 
of approbation, if strong, assumes its empire but in 
again. The direct antagonist of this faculty ample 
seems to be self-esteem; for, as SpuRZHEIM Exa 
has most judiciously remarked, the man in ample 
whom self-esteem predominates in a remark- from r 
able manner over the desire for the esteem but he 
of others, has a sovereign contempt for any minate 
opinion others may form of him. He pur- dence, 
sues his course with a proud step, disre- whole 
gardful of what others may think ; he insults ing ar 















their prejudices or their feelings by his un- 
bending uct, and often injures his own 
chances of success in life, unless, indeed, he 
may happen to occupy some elevated posi- 
tion to which the multitude has been taught 
to look up with respect. In this case his 
pride is pardoned ; but in polished society, 
and particularly that of France, a disregard 
of the opinion which others may form of us 
is not looked on in a favourable light. This 
disposition is still more marked if firmness 
happen to be united with self-esteem, a cir- 
cumstance that often presents itself, for 
those two organs are pretty analogous. Let 
the organ of the love of approbation be at 
the same time depressed, and we have one 
of those unbending, inflexible characters 
v. ho openly brave public opinion. The best 
corrective of this unhappy disposition is a 
proper development of the desire to obtain 
the approbation of others. Thus inconve- 
niences arise from absence of this organ, as 
well as from its great development, of which 
we possess so many examples. Elevated in- 
ectual faculties are in truth its best cor- 
sves, for they best teach us how to appre- 
e consequences of base as well as of 
It is, generally speaking, 
ristic organ of courtiers, and of 
nber of women. However, when 
finds motives to justify its exist- 
intellectual faculties, the organ 
f praise receives a new degree 


































M. Vimonrt does not accord the 
bativeness to animals. I think, 
e are not justified in denying its 
n certain domestic animals, par- 
n the dog, for several species of 
ibe are of an obsequious character, 
anifestly evince a desire to please. 
be has made this remark, which I think 
perfectly correct. The desire of approba- 
tion is particularly striking in sporting-dogs. 
They are very humble in disposition, and al- 
most always endeavour to seduce their mas- 
ter’s affections by caresses and humility. In 
other animals we find little or no trace of this 
organ, With respect to the monkey tribe, 
I possess no fact for or against the question, 
and merely mention them to excite your at- 
tention to the point. However, it appears 
to me that we cannot avoid attributing to 
the organ now under consideration the va- 
rious acts of deference and courtesy which 
the male addresses to the female, not only in 
the dog species and some other quadrupeds, 
but in several gallinacez, as the cock, for ex- 
ample, the pigeon, turtle-dove, &c. 

E. les.—Here is a most striking ex- 
ample in the head of an English lady, who, 
from morning to night, thought of nothing 
but her toilet. You see how the organ do- 
minates intelligence, circumspection, pru- 
dence, in a word, every other one. The 
whole of this lady’s life consisted in dress- 
ing and ornamenting herself; in short, in 
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endeavours to captivate the approbation of 
others. I mentioned before how this organ 
might become frequeutly a stimulus to great 
actions, provided it were united to high in- 
tellectual faculties. Here is the bust of 
General Foy, one of the finest models we 
possess of nearly all the faculties. Most 
of the organs are highly developed, and ar- 
range themselves on the cast in the most 
beautiful proportions. You may remark how 
the love of approbation is united to firmness, 
self-esteem, a high intelligence, and every 
thing that is noble and great. Here, again, 
isa very remarkable head, in which you may 
see a very large organ of self-esteem, com- 
bined with other superior qualities. I pro- 
mised to say a few words on Lacenarre’s 
head when we came to this faculty. La- 
CENAIRE, whose name has received an unfor- 
tunate degree of celebrity, possessed this fa- 
culty in a very high degree. Look at this 
mass which I now touch at the posterior and 
superior region of the head, and remark that 
its breadth does not depend on any develop- 
ment of the med.an line. It is produced by 
two lateral eminences corresponding with 
the love of approbation ; hence this passion 
must have dominated self-esteem, and you 
know that Lacenaire was extremely vain. 
Histrial, and all that we know of his history, 
prove that the desire of having himself spo- 
ken of, mastered every other sentiment. He 
also had some imagination, and you may ob- 
serve here the prominence of the organ of 
ideality. He was not without some senti- 
ments of justice and veneration, but these 
were completely subdued by the large masses 
[have just pointed out to you. Our first 
view of a head should be, in some respects, 
a little mechanical; it is the large masses 
which generally guide the smaller ones—the 
fact is melancholy—but we have the cousola- 
tion of knowing that education may go a 
great way in correcting this unhappy organ- 
ization. Thus, Lacenatre had a great deal 
of imagination and self-esteem, and those 
two faculties dominated his judgment, as 
you may convince yourselves by the rela- 
tive smallness of the intellectual organs. 
The little volume which the upper part of 
his forehead does present, is produced by 
the organ of gaiety, and not by thoseof com- 
parison, or causality. His was truly the 
head of a sophist, or false reas ner. I have 
already drawn your attention to the enor- 
mous development of the organs of destruc- 
tivenessand cunning. Lacenatre was made 
a criminal by his extreme vanity and an ex- 
alted imagination, whose effects were not 
sufficiently under the guidance of intelli- 
gence ; the latter, moreover, was feeble, and 
led astray by his gay dispositions. The cir- 
cumstances in wh ch he found himself did 
the rest. In spite of all this, Gentlemen, peo- 
ple are not ashamed to say and publish that 
the head now before us is totally at variance 
with phrenology. Errors of this kind are fre- 
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ning with self-esteem, which is a most im- 
portant one, as it furnishes a priacipal basis of 
the social state. We shall now take up “ the 
love of approbation,” called by Spurznem 
“ approbativeness,” and by Gatti, who only 
considered one of its applications, “ vanity.” 

Situation.—This organ is situate below the 
postero-superior part of the parietal bone. 
In the adult head it commences about half 
an inch from the lambdoidal suture, and ex- 
tends on either side of the sagittal suture, 
from which it is separated by the organ of 
self-esteem. It connected behind with at- 
tachment, anteriorly with conscientiousness, 
and externally with circumspection. It is 
marked No. 11 on the busts. 

Primary impulse.—The immediate effect 
of this organ is to produce a love of appro- 
bation, a desire that our conduct should 
be approved of by others. According to 
the phrenologists, this is a primitive sen- 
timent. It was never distinguished in a 
clear manner by metaphysicians, although, 
as M. Vimont justly remarks, it was distin- 
guished from pride by Pascat, Laprvyere, 
and LarocneroucatLp. You see how slow- 
ly a science sometimes advances at its ori- 
gin. A few ideas or conjectures are at first 
thrown out ; these remain barren for a greater 
or less period of time, and then suddenly 
give birth to the most brilliant discoveries. 
This organ was discovered by long-conti- 
nued experience. The observations of a 
great number of individuals proved that per- 
sons in whom the love of approbation was 
well marked, presented alarge development 
of this organ. We shall return again to these 
general considerations, which will be lis- 
tened to with more pleasure and advantage 
after we have gone through the details. 

Applications.—This faculty is applied to 
the love of doing good, the desire of pleas- 
ing others, and thus meriting their approba- 
tion, a circumstance which implies superior 
intellectual faculties. With moderate, or in- 
ferior capabilities, it leads to vanity, flat- 
tery, and ambition,—to intrigue, outward 
show, and servility. Here, then, you ob- 
serve two important divisions. With ele- 
vated faculties and sentiments, the love of 
approbation only inspires noble actions and 
what is good —the desire of conciliating 
self-esteem by the esteem of others ; it is 
then a powerful agent. But when combined 
with mental faculties or feelings of a lower 
class, it produces the qualities just enumer- 
ated. This organ is perfectly treated of in 
the manual of M. Compe, which I enjoin 
you all toread. If we examine its applica- 
tion in different nations, we find a great va- 
riety, according to the various people we ex- 
amine. Thus this faculty is very well mark- 
ed in the French nation, and to this circum- 
stance several phrenologists, especially the 
English, attribute the well-known politeness 
by which we are characterized, and the co- 
quetry of our women, as if the English wo- 
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men, and, indeed, women in all parts of the 
globe, were not equally disposed to this in- 
nocent foible. The English, in general, 
have more self-esteem ; they are less affable, 
less polite, than we are. They avoid join- 
ing what is called mixed society, and affect 
a kind of sovereign contempt for what the 
rest of the world may think of them. On 
the contrary, a love of pleasing seems much 
more predominant in our countrymen ; how- 
ever, it remains to be decided whether the 
organ we treat of is more developed in the 
majority of brains here than in England, for 
you know how education, example, habits 
of life, &c., give a predominance sometimes 
to one organ, sometimes to another. It is 
well known that the Spaniards are very 
proud and reserved, while the Italians are 
obsequious, desirous of pleasing, and per- 
haps are more prone to flattery than the 
French. Finally, the Germans, though 
frank aud hospitable, are in general more 
rough and less courteous than either the 
French or the Italians. Gentlemen, I am not 
prepared to say the organization is always 
in harmony with these apparent characteris- 
tic traits, for I am not fond of exclusive as- 
sertions. I know well that finely-organized 
heads, no matter in what European nations 
they may be found, are equally susceptible 
of the highest intellectual faculties and most 
noble feelings. I simply say, here are so 
many facts that have been observed, and en- 
gage those who cultivate phrenology, to en- 
quire whether these different characters cor- 
respond with a predominance of certain ce- 
rebral organs, or are merely the effect of ha- 
bit and education. 

Auriliaries and Antagonists.—This organ 
is aided in its action by erotism, benevo- 
lence, cunning, circumspection, veneration ; 
it also obtains wide liberty for acting when 
the intellectual faculties are feeble, or want- 
ing altogether, while deep and powerful re- 
flection gives a man, on the contrary, the 
means of appreciating the consequences of 
his actions, and of too far humiliating him- 
self. Amongst the antagonists he may also 
place courage, destructiveness, alimenta- 
tion, sentiments which generate movements 
of impatience, anger, and fury. In the state 
of exaltation which they produce, the humble 
man assumes a degree of pride, raises his 
head, and feels his courage increase with 
the augmentation of his muscular strength. 
Unfortunately, however, this reaction is but 
of short duration, and the organ of the love 
of approbation, if strong, assumes its empire 
again. The direct antagonist of this faculty 
seems to be self-esteem ; for, as SpuRzHEIM 
has most judiciously remarked, the man ia 
whom self-esteem predominates in a remark- 
able manner over the desire for the esteem 
of others, has a sovereign contempt for any 
opinion others may form of him. He pur- 
sues his course with a proud step, disre- 
gardful of what others may think ; he insults 
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their prejudices or their feelings by his un- 
bending conduct, and often injures his own 
chances of success in life, unless, indeed, he 
may happen to occupy some elevated posi- 
tion to which the multitude has been taught 
to look up with respect. In this case his 
pride is pardoned ; but in polished socicty, 
and particularly that of France, a disregard 
of the opinion which others may form of us 
is not looked on ina favourable light. This 
disposition is still more marked if firmness 
happen to be united with self-esteem, a cir- 
cumstance that often presents itself, for 
those two organs are pretty analogous. Let 
the organ of the love of approbation be at 
the same time depressed, and we have one 
of those unbending, inflexible characters 
v. ho openly brave public opinion. The best 
corrective of this unhappy disposition is a 
proper development of the desire to obtain 
the approbation of others. Thus inconve- 
niences arise from absence of this organ, as 
well as from its great development, of which 
we possess 80 many examples. Elevated in- 
tellectual faculties are in truth its best cor- 
rectives, for they best teach us how to appre- 
ciate the consequences of base as well as of 
elevated actions. It is, generally speaking, 
the characteristic organ of courtiers, and of 
a great number of women. However, when 
self-esteem finds motives to justify its exist- 
ence in high intellectual faculties, the organ 
of the love of praise receives a new degree 
of action. 

Animals.—M. Vimont does not accord the 
organ of approbativeness to animals. I think, 
however, we are not justified in denying its 
existence in certain domestic animals, par- 
ticularly in the dog, for several species of 
the dog tribe are of an obsequious character, 
and manifestly evince a desire to please. 
Compe has made this remark, which I think 
perfectly correct. The desire of approba- 
tion is particularly striking in sporting-dogs. 
They are very humble in disposition, and al- 
most always endeavour to seduce their mas- 
ter’s affections by caresses and humility. In 
other animals we find little or no trace of this 
organ, With respect to the monkey tribe, 
I possess no fact for or against the question, 
and merely mention them to excite your at- 
tention to the point. However, it appears 
to me that we cannot avoid attributing to 
the organ now under consideration the va- 
rious acts of deference and courtesy which 
the male addresses to the female, not only in 
the deg species and some other quadrupeds, 
but in several gallinacew, as the cock, for ex- 
ample, the pigeon, turtle-dove, &c. 

s.—Here is a most striking ex- 
ample in the head of an English lady, who, 
from morning to night, thought of nothing 
but her toilet. You see how the organ do- 
minates intelligence, circumspection, pru- 
dence, in a word, every other one. The 
whole of this lady’s life consisted in dress- 
ing and ornamenting herself; in short, in 
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endeavours to captivate the approbation of 


others. I mentioned before how this organ 
might become frequently a stimulus to great 
actions, provided it were united to high in- 
tellectual faculties. Here is the bust of 
General Foy, one of the finest models we 
possess of nearly all the faculties. Most 
of the organs are highly developed, and ar- 
range themselves on the cast in the most 
beautiful proportions. You may remark how 
the love of approbation is united tofirmuess, 
self-esteem, a high intelligence, and every 
thing that is noble and great. Here, again, 
isa very remarkable head, in which you may 
see a very large organ of self-esteem, com- 
bined with other superior qualities. I pro- 
mised to say a few words on Lacenaire’s 
head when we came to this faculty. La- 
CENAIRE, whose name has received an unfor- 
tunate degree of celebrity, possessed this fa- 
culty in a very high degree. Leok at this 
mass which I now touch at the posterior and 
superior region of the head, and remark that 
its breadth dves not depend on any develop- 
ment of the med.an line. It is produced by 
two lateral eminences corresponding with 
the love of approbation ; hence this passion 
must have dominated self-esteem, and you 
know that Lacenaire was extremely vain. 
Histrial, and all that we know of his history, 
prove that the desire of having himself spo- 
ken of, mastered every other sentiment. He 
also had some imagination, and you may ob- 
serve here the prominence of the organ of 
ideality. He was not without some senti- 
ments of justice and veneration, but these 
were completely subdued by the large masses 
Ihave just pointed out to you. Our first 
view of a head should be, in some respects, 
a little mechanical; it is the large masses 
which generally guide the smaller ones—the 
fact is melancholy—-but we have the cousola- 
tion of knowing that education may go a 
great way in correcting this unhappy organ- 
ization. Thus, Lacenarre had a great deal 
of imagination and self-esteem, and those 
two faculties dominated his judgment, as 
you may convince yourselves by the rela- 
tive smallness of the intellectual organs. 
The little volume which the upper part of 
his forehead doves present, is produced by 
the organ of gaiety, and not by thoseof com- 
parison, or causality. His was truly the 
head of a sophist, or false reas: ner. I have 
already drawn your attention to the enor- 
mous development of the organs of destruc- 
tivenessand cunning. Lacenatre was made 
a criminal by his extreme vanity and an ex- 
alted imagination, whose effects were not 
sufficiently under the guidance of intelli- 
gence ; the latter, moreover, was feeble, and 
led astray by his gay dispositions. The cir- 
cumstances in wh ch he found himself did 
the rest. In spite of all this, Gentlemen, peo- 
ple are not ashamed to say and publish that 
the head now before us is totally at variance 
with phrenology. Errors of this kind are fre- 
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quently committed by individuals who pre- 
tend to judge cranioscopy without having 
studied it. We might find some excuse for 
their folly in their want of circumspection, 
had not motives that we grieve to think of 
prevented them from listening to its coun- 
cils. 

Here again is the head of a robber in 
which the organ of the love of approbation 
is immense, but destructiveness and ac- 
es are equally developed, and evi- 

ently dominate the superior sentiments and 
intelligence, of which there are but feeble 
traces. Here is the mask of a woman whom 
amour-propre impelled to commit suicide ; 
the t of the skull corresponding with 
this sentiment is highly developed, and evi- 
dently masters the intelligence. Here is 
the head of RoLtanp, who presents an ex- 
ample of the opposite kind. See how all 
this part is depressed. He was a man 
devoted to ascetic ideas; you may see how 
little self-esteem he had. This man was 
eager to humble himself, because the organs 
of self-esteem and of love of approbation 
were not very powerful, while his dominant 
faculty was seated in a portion of the head, 
whose use we shall presently recur to. 
Finally, Gentlemen, you will find numerous 
examples of the absence of this organ in the 
heads of criminals, who, unlike Lacenaire, 
commonly think little of what people may 
say about them. But we have treated this 
faculty at sufficient length, let us turn to 
another. 


12.—CiRCUMSPECTION. 


This term expresses the idea of looking 
around one,—an action which implies a 
desire of avoiding danger and placing one- 
self in security. The situation of the organ 
—this large mass—is nearly at the middle 
portion of the side of the head, corresp: nd- 
ing with the most eminent part of the 
parietal bones ; you will always find it at 
that portion of the parietal bone in which 
ossification commences. This is, general! 
speaking, the broadest part of the head, 
especially during infancy. There are, how- 
ever, some exceptions. 

Direct influence.—According to phrenolo- 
gists, the primary action of this organ may 
be expressed by a single word,—circum- 
spection, or prudence. The excess of this 
faculty produces, in general, according to 
the same writers, hesitation or timidity, be- 
cause man is then likely to exaggerate the 
consequences of his actions. The absence 
of circumspection produces rashness, which 
people usually regard as an effect of vivacity, 
precipitation, and nervous temperament ; 
but this is not the case, for children, in 
whom the organ is highly developed, are 
cautious in proportion to their youth, and 
we accordingly find the organ larger in early 
infancy than at a later period, nature pro- 
viding for the attention with which children 





should guard against all the dangers they 
are surrounded by. Such is the idea 
phrenologists form of this organ; let me 
now expose my own opinion, which is the 
result of a good deal of study. 

Applications.—This organ, which deter- 
mines a superior instinct, or, rather, a su- 
perior sentiment, may be applied either to 
the instincts, the sentiments, or intelligence. 
Let us follow it through these different 
applications. As applied to the intellectual 
faculties it produces a very remarkable 
effect in repressing all manifestations con- 
nected with the exposition of a fact. In 
this point of view it generally renders us 
very important services, for but very few 
men are able to relate correctly what 
passes. The immense majority have need of 
reflecting over and over again, and our mis- 
fortunes often depend on the inconsiderate 
promptitude of what we say, and on its 
inopportuneness. Applied to the sentiments, 
it equally represses their manifestation, 
and prevents us from discovering our 
affections, aversions, and projects, before 
the time and circumstances arrive which 
may ensure their success. It has less in- 
fluence over the instinct:, because the latter 
are more closely connected with the existence 
of man, the preservation of the individual, 
and the reproduction of the species. How- 
ever, the different instincts and tendencies 
are not all equally withdrawn from the in- 
fluence of circumspection, as we see takes 
place in animals. This faculty arrests the 
expression of friendship, of anger, of the 
love of gain. Its action on erotism, (or phi- 
logeniture,) is less marked, on alimentive- 
ness still less, and it can only suspend for a 
very limited time the movements necessary 
for the manifestation of our primitive wants, 
such as respiration, for example, or exone- 
ration. 

This, then, is really a repressive organ, 
and we cannot avoid recognizing its mode of 
action, when we compare heads in which it 
is very depressed, as in this one (BENTIGOss) ; 
with others, where it is well marked, as in 
the heads of prudent men, of men who know 
how to govern others, and communicate to 
society extensive impulses. Such men 
rarely obey their primitive impulses ; they 
retain their feelings, and briag their pro- 
jects to maturity before they manifest 
them; in some cases they have suflicient 
force to restrain even their instincts, On 
the contrary, individuals in whom this organ 
is absent, can never retain the expression of 
their feelings; the instant an idea arises, it 
is produced to the world; we sometimes 
call them open-hearted men, but, in general, 
they are nothing but cracked-brain fellows, 
to whom it is impossible to entrust any 
thing of importance, for, on the first oppor- 
tunity, your secret escapes from them. 
Should a general, or a chief of a political 
body,p this unhappy organization, his 
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fate is sealed; the individuals by whom he 
is surrounded and flattered soon penetrate 
his thoughts, and discover his affections, 
projects, and hatreds. Contempt and ruin 
attend his slightest misfortune. The same 
is seen in private life; ifa man who is do- 
minated by instincts that lead to unworthy 
actions, happens not to possess this organ, 
he forthwith acquaints every one with his 
excesses in wine, women, and every other 
pleasure. It is an extraordinary thing to 
see how perfectly our organization harmo- 
nizes with our moral dispositions. Let 
those who would refer every thing to an 
intellectual “1,” tell us upon what quali- 
ties of the feeling their anomalies depend ; 
if it really be a spirit, a soul, or a sensorium 
commune, and not the cerebral matter, which 
regulates human actions, let them give at 
least better reasons than those we adduce, 
for these varieties of disposition so common 
inman. If the flesh alone, to use a vulgar 
expression, be guilty of our aberrations and 
faults, let them show that we can constantly 
correct them by addressing ourselves to the 
soul through the medium of reason. 

These positions can only be answered by 
displacing the question, or, still worse, by 
insulting reproaches; let us return, then, 
to our empirical observation. I have shewn 
you bow the organ of circumspection acts 
as a corrective power on the intelligence, on 
the sentiments, and, even to a certain point, 
on the instincts. This is proved by ex- 
perience, for all men distinguished by the 
execution of important projects that require 
being matured, have the head enlarged 
laterally by the two masses corresponding 
with this organ. I even believe this organi- 
zation is indispensable for a man who pre- 
tends to calculate remote consequences, and 
execute his projects at an opportune time, 
provided, be it understood, that other organs 
concur; for if circumspection be united 
with feeble intellectual faculties, it is evi- 
dent he will make a bad use of the former. 

Auzxiliaries.—Amongst the organs which 
aid the action of circumspection, we must 
enumerate in the first line, cunning, which, as 
Isaid before, is continuous with it in struc- 
ture; you may see an example in this head, 
which certainly was not made expressly to 
favour phrenology. Cunning is a faculty 
of minor rank, and hence the phrenologists 
class it amongst the instincts, while cir- 
cumspection is placed amongst the senti- 
ments. The reflective faculties also, when 
well developed, inspire circemspection, but 
here we foresee the consequences of our 
actions, and this requires long experience ; 
thus, circumspection, depending on the in- 
telligence, is not acquired until late in life, 
while the original faculty manifests itself 
in the earliest infancy. Examine children 
who have this part of the head very broad ; 
you will never sce them expose themselves 
so rashly as those of a different conform- 











ation, though their intellectual faculties are 
perhaps inferior. Self-esteem, and love of 
approbation, must also act as auxiliaries to 
circumspection, since they tend to retard 
the hasty expression of our ideas, and the 
execution of all acts likely to compromise 
us in the opinion of other people, and in 
our own. 

Antagonists.—The opposing organs are, 
in the first place, destructiveness, originating 
not frum courage, but from passion. Courage, 
in fact, may readily co-exist with the organ 
we now treat of, but it is chiefly the organ 
of passion which acts most decidedly in 
opposition to that of prudence. 

Examples.—Let us seek our examples 
amongst the heads of men who have govern- 
ed others. Look here at Foy, Lamarave, 
and Casimir Perter; remark the breadth 
of this region. Some people, Gentlemen, 
are so stupid as to object that all heads are 
formed in the same manner; but this is 
not the case; in children the head is, 
generally speaking, broad across the middle 
of the parietal bones ; as age advances, the 
anterior and posterior parts often pre- 
dominate over the middle portion, and 
persons with the best formed heads in other 
respects, often commit grave errors, if this 
change in the organization produce too great 
a depression in the organ of prudence, 
Here is the head of Dopp, a protestant 
clergyman, an extremely benevolent and 
religious man, who wanted circumspection, 
and even conscientiousness, as you shall see 
when we come to treat of the organ which 
corresponds with this faculty. This vener- 
able and henevolent man terminated his 
days on the scaffold, because he was too 
ready to serve his friends, without taking 
counsel of his honour, and particularly of 
pradence. We shall return to him again 
when speaking of another organ. Here is 
the head of Benricoss, who possessed a 
large fortune and high intellectual faculties, 
with affectionate sentiments of the first 
quality; but he had no circumspection 
whatever. You may see a depression, 
instead of an elevation, at the middle of the 
parietal bones. This is one of the most 
precious examples of a head which we 
possess in phrenology. This man was 
ruined through the effect of this unfortunate 
organization. He was unable to attend to 
his affairs, or calculate the consequences of 
his thoughts, his sentiments, his instincts, 
or his tastes, to the guidance of which he 
abandoned himself without reserve. He 
trusted to the good faith and honesty of his 
subordinates, and allowed his affairs to go 
to ruin. 

I told you that men who are capable of 
calculating their conduct, of directing ex- 
tensive plans, guarding their own secrets, 
and only communicating to others what is 
necessary for the execution of their designs, 
always have this portion of the head very 
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large. I also added, as an example of a 
contrary kind, that we find this portioa de- 
pressed in pers ns of light conduct, who, 
though possessing high intellectual facul- 
ties and noble sentiments, never prosper, 
through their want of exactitude, regularity, 
and prudence. You have seen proofs of 
this latter assertion in the examples of 
Benticoss and Dopp. In support of the 
former I will now show you two other 
examples, taken from individuals with 
whom you are all familiar. I mean Cuvicr 
and Dupuyrrex. Dvpvytren calculated 
every word and action of his life, and never 
uttered a sentence, or made a gesture, 
without having foreseen its effect: he had 
one manner of treating a pupil, and another 
for his rich patient; one for a prince, and 
others variously graduated for his fellow 
medical men, and, finally, one for the public 
at his gratuitous consultations. His head 
was enormous in the region corresponding 
with the organ of circumspection, as you 
may see by the plaster-cast before me, to 
which we shall recur again, for this great 
surgeon possessed a variety of difiiculties. 
Cuvier was also a man who calculated all 
his actions, who aimed at raising himself by 
science and politics at one and the same 
time. He likewise had this part of his head 
excessively developed. With respect to 
his actions, he said whatever he wished, and 
never manifested beforehand the sentiments 
or projects which he had the intention of 
executing. Perhaps, however, he was more 
free with his intimate friends than the 
celebrated surgeon of whom I have just 
spoken. I am inclined to think, that the 
great reforms which Cuvier has introduced 
into the classification of animals, and the 
beautiful analysis on which he founded the 
science of fossil remains, are far from being 
unconnected with the functions of the organ 
now under consideration. Such have ever 
been the men, at once powerful and profound, 
who calculate cooly their actions amidst the 
crowd of unreflecting, thoughtless beings 
with whom society is crowded. 
Circumspection is a faculty far more valu- 
able than cunning. It is the facility by 
which we withhold a manifestation of all the 
other faculties which we have described, 
and give loose to them at an opportune 
time, not for the purpose of deceiving the 
world, but of allowing our ideas time to ac- 
quire that degree of maturity and perfection 
which is necessary to the accomplishment 
of important results. You see that I attri- 
bute a very extensive influence to the organ 
of circumspection. I consider, in fact, that 
it comprehends all which I have pointed out 
to you. I may also observe, that phrenolo- 
gists have not interpreted this organ in the 
way it deserves, and hence there is some 
originality in my manner of treating circum- 
spection. This faculty may be acquired by 
strong intelligence and experience of the 





world. But this is an intellectual and fac- 
titious species of prudence, which easily 
yields whenever any predominant organ is 
brought into action. On the contrary, or- 
ganic instinctive prudeuce is always in play, 
and perpetually keeps a man on his guard. 
He is always prudent, because an involun- 
tary impulse so wills it; not because he is 
convinced of its utility by reflection. Ihave 
made the same observation with respect to 
courage. I told you that there was an or- 
ganic courage which was truly immutable, 
which never trembles at the aspect of dan- 
ger, and a courage inspired by sel/-love, by 
firmness and the love of approbation, but 
which, from time to time, is apt to fail us. 
The degrees of our faculties are excessively 
multiplied. These are opinions which I 
was very anxious to communicate to you, 
and this is the first opportunity which I have 
had of manifesting them. Some critics have 
said that it was ridiculous to connect a sin- 
gle sentiment, like circumspection, with so 
considerable a mass of cerebral matter ; but 
there are several sentiments. If you consi- 
der this organ as one which, on the one hand, 
represses our ideas, and, on the other, our 
our sentiments and instincts, you can easily 
conceive that it requires a volume propor- 
tioned to this force, and plays an extremely 
important part in regulating the actions of 
man. It has been thought that excessive 
d velopment of this o: gan leads to fear, ti- 
midity ; because, when a man reflects long 
on the consequences of his acts, he must be- 
come timid; it has also been considered as 
tending to produce self-destruction. Spurz- 
HEIM was of this opinion, but most phreno- 
logists differ from him, because, relying on 
what they observe, they have found seve- 
ral timid men with very narrow heads; 
they have observed that many individuals of 
a melancholy disposition did not present any 
considerable development of this region,— 
that several individuals in whom it was 
large were neither timid nor cowardly ; and, 
finally, that suicides were far from always 
presenting a large development of this por- 
tion of the brain. Courage may coincide, or 
rather co-exist, with circumspection, and sui- 
cides may easily shew a want of that faculty. 
If it be true that there exists an organ which 
is destined to excite the love of life, the 
weakness of that organ may induce a ten- 
dency to suicide, though circumspection be 
considerably depressed. However, the fact 
remains to be investigated. We must ob- 
serve, that a negative fact will never destroy 
an affirmative one. If we have proved, ina 
satisfactory manner, that men of great views 
and extensive projects always present a 
large development of this part of the head, 
we establish a fact which must remain. If, 
on the other hand, we prove that circum- 
spection and prudence are not found in men 
in whom the same part of the head is de- 
pressed, that is another fact. As to the fact 














that people with a large organ of circum- 
spection sometimes commit suicide, we must 
Jook for some other explanation than in the 
excess of this faculty. 

Animals.—The existence of circumspec- 
tion in animals is admirably developed ; but 
if you remember the distinction which I have 
established, you will perceive that its action 
must be exercised more particularly on the 
instincts, and slightly on the intellectual fa- 
culties, since the latter are but slightly de- 
veloped in the lower animal kingdom. Fin- 
ally, that its influence on the sentiments 
must be equally moderate. Thus the action 
of this organ in animals* is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the instincts. 

From what has been said, we may affirm, 
without hesitation, that circumspection is 
principally an organ of repression, and that 
it enacts a most important part in vertebrat- 
ed animals, from man down to the reptile 
tribe. Ihave already announced this fact 
in explaining my ideas on the different re- 
gions of the brain, particularly on the func- 
tions of the corpus callosum ; and it is ap- 
plicable, particularly in animals, to the re- 
pression of instincts which are under the 
guidance of this organ, acting inthe interest 
of an instinct which differs from one stimu- 
lated by perception or by memory, and more 
frequently iu the interest of the love of life 
than of any other, 

As to its situation in animals, M. Vimonr 
shews that it occupies the same position as 
in man. In quadrupeds, circumspection 
forms an eminence seated along the whole 
length of the parietal bone, and hence is 
more elongated thanin man. You see here, 
in the human head, that it forms nearly a 
rounded mass. In animals it would extend 
more in length towards the organ marked 
No. 8, which corresponds in man with ac- 
quisitiveness. In fact, as the desire of ac- 
quiring is less marked, particularly in the 
carnivorous animals, this difference of situ- 
ation is easily comprehended. It is in this 
elongated form that cireumspection presents 
itself in the dog, the wolf, and in herbivor- 
ous animals. In some it is less elongated, 
on account of the rounded form of the skull, 
but it always exists in a greater or aless de- 
gree of development, according to M. V1- 
MONT, who admits it in the hvad of the wild 
goat and the mule. Here is an anecdote, re- 
lated by the author just mentioned, and 
whom I quote with pleasure, as it is calcu- 
lated to give rise to deep reflection. It has 
reference to the mules employed in passing 
mountainous defiles, in paths which are ex- 
tremely narrow, along the edges of preci- 
pices, where a single false step might plunge 
the animal and its rider down the abyss. 
M. Houmpo.pr tells us, that when a mule 
thinks itself in danger, it stops, and turns its 





* The reader should observe that M. Brovssais, 
when using the word animals, does not include wan 
in that term.—Ep. L. 
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head to the right and left, completely at its 
ease, partaking in this respect a little of the 
ass, which presents the same slowness and pe- 
culiar firmness of character. After some deli- 
beration, for its resolutions are always slow, 
itmakesa decision, which is generally a safe 
one. Hence the mountaineers are accus- 
tomed to say to a traveller, “1 will not give 
you my handsomest-looking mule, but the one 
which reasons best.” These honest fellows 
are not learned in systems of philosophy, 
nor do they know that Descartes, and seve- 
ral others, deny the existence of reason in 
animals. They follow their own good 
sense. They see nothing more than a 
mule, which examines right and left (cir- 
cumspicet ), and then chooses its path, and 
they compare the animal to a human being. 
In birds, the organ is placed above, anda 
few lines from, the middle part of the pos- 
terior edge of the frontal bone. We may 
give, as an example, the rook, the buzzard, 
the screech-owl, the wood-pecker, all which 
animals are extremely circumspect. The 
organ is less prominent in several animals 
which appear to have but little occasion for 
it, the gallinacee, for example, which live be- 
fore us. In the species possessing this organ 
we find it more developed in the female than 
in the male, a circumstance which gives 
greater breadth to their heads. This is par- 
ticularly seen in birds of prey, in which the 
head of the female is much larger than that 
of the male, because she requires great pra- 
dence in the case of her young. As examples 
of this are quoted the sparrow-hawk, and 
some eagles. I find another idea in the 
work of M.Vimont, which is worthy of your 
attention. To fly at the prospect of danger, is 
common to most animals, and this probably 
depends on the instinct of preservation. 
But to fly with feints, and evidence of cun- 
ning, as does the fox, for example, announ- 
ces a different impulse. The same observa- 
tion is applicable to the stag and the hare. 
These animals make turns and stratagetic 
movements, which announce something more 
than the operation of the mere instinct of 


flight. A wish to deceive the enemy seems 
to be associated with the lafter. It is cir- 
cumspection aided by cunning. There is 


another fact, with which every body is ac- 
quainted, I mean the precautions taken by 
the fox to prevent his retreat from being 
violated. This animal makes false entrances 
into his kennel, and has various sham holes 
which he pretends to frequent more than the 
rest. He creeps on his prey slowly, and 
without making the least noise, until he is 
perfectly sure of seizing it; in a word, all 
his actions manifest cunning. M. Vimont 
also adduces in favour of his opinion, the 
sentinels established by various birds when 
congregated in bands, as the crow, heron, 
domestic goose, &c., and which announce 
the approach of danger. This latter fact, 
which is equally seen in domestic fowls, 
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seems the effect of circumspection, and not 
of cunning. Thus, you see all these animals 
possess a certain degree of circumspection, 
unless, indeed, we admit a new organ, to ex- 
press the manner in which they watch over 
their personal safety. These difficulties 
show we have a solid basis for determining 
the functions of this organ in animals, but 
that phrenology is still far from being per- 
fect. We may also mention the care with 
which the heath-cock chooses out a tree 
whose branches resemble most nearly in 
colour his own shade, and this in order to 
escape discovery; we also know how the 
squirrel turns round the branch of a tree, 
which he endeavours thus to place between 
him and the hunter. This action is evidently 
the result of an instinct, and I weuld rather 
attribute it to secretiveness than to circum- 
spection. 
13.—BENEVOLENCE. 


I shall terminate this lecture with the 
organ of benevolence. I am sorry, Genile- 
men, to occupy so much of your time, but 
the objects we have to treat are too import- 
ant to be examined in a superficial or rapid 
manner. It is absolutely necessary for those 
who wish to study phrenology to make some 
sacrifice, and support for a while the tedium 
of long-continued attention to the same sub- 
ject. 

Situation.—Benevolence, called by Gatt 
“goodness,” and by some other phrenolo- 
gists “ debonairité,” is situated at the upper 
part of the frontal bone, immediately in front 
of the fontanelle. Here it is, marked No. 
13 on the bust, commonly at the root of the 
hair, at the commencement of the horizontal 
plane of the vertex. This, however, varies. 
It appears situated further back when more 
developed than comparison, by which it is 
bounded in front ; your principal mark must 
always be the anterior fontanelle, which 
limits it posteriorly. Here is one of the 
most striking examples we possess to show 
the exact seat of the organ; it is the mask 
of Benticoss, who ruined himself as much 
through his benevolence as his want of pru- 
dence. The organ, as you see, is seated at 
the upper and middle part of the forehead, 
where the ascending plane meets the hori- 
zontal one of the vertex. 

Primitive action and application.—The pri- 
mary effect of this organ is to produce a 
desire of doing good to others, a pleasure 
in acting benevolently, or contributing to 
the happiness, &c., of our fellow-creatures. 
This perfectly defines its influence, and it is 
to Spurzneim we owe the definition. It sti- 
mulates to beneficent actions, charity, phi- 
lanthrophy, and all the means these virtues 
may suggest for the benefit of man. Ac- 
cording to GALL, to justice; but this latter 
opinion is refuted by the example of Dopp, 
who was executed for forgery. Aman may 
be very benevolent, and be unjust and un- 





conscientious at the same time, a fact which 
certainly would have escaped the know- 
ledge of those worthy individuals who study 
the intellectual faculties @ priori, and in 
their own persons. The following idea has 
just struck me; this is the faculty which 
receives the Monthyon prize of virtue at 
the Institute. It is given, as you know, to 
men who have rendered great services to 
humanity, who have benefited their fellow- 
creatures at the expense of their lives, their 
fortunes, and every thing accounted most 
valuable in this world; it is a species of 
universal charity extending to animals, and 
even the inanimate objects of nature,—an 
invincible desire of doing good without cal- 
culating the cost, or the recompence attached 
to good actions. Iam convinced that it is 
to this noble impulse that the academy has 
accorded the prize of virtue ever since the 
death of Monthyon, who himself possessed 
this organ in a very high degree of deve- 
lopment. You may verify the truth of 
what I now say bya reference to the reports 
of the academy. Being a member of the 
Institute, I have had an opportunity of 
speaking with the other members on this 
point, and feel assured that benevolence, the 
organ we now speak of, is, par excellence, 
the highest virtue of humanity. This truth 
has made a powerful impression on my 
mind, 

Auxiliaries.—Benevolence is aided by 
erotism, philoprogenitiveness, the instinct of 
association, friendship and its analogous 
qualities, the love of places; in a word, 
by all the affectionate sentiments at the 
back of the head. It is certain that all these 
faculties aid each other reciprocally, and 
produce important results whenever they 
co-exist in the same individual. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to distinguish benevolence 
from the sentiment of association and friead- 
ship, for at first sight you may be astonished 
that phrenologists have placed one in the 
anterior region, while friendship is seated 
in the posterior part. These faculties, it is 
true, are seated at the two opposite diame- 
ters of the skull, although their object seems 
nearly identical ; and this difference of po- 
sition has given rise to certain objections, 
The following are the reflections I have to 
submit upon this point. 

Association is a general instinct, inde- 
pendent of reflection, which impels men and 
animals to communicate with individuals of 
their own species. You observe the effect 
of this instinct in animals, and cannot deny 
its existence asa primitive faculty. Friend- 
ship is the special application of this sen- 
timent to some individual, to whom we are 
drawn by an inexplicable sympathy; but 
it depends on the same organ, according to 
my idea. Benevolence is an intellectual 
pleasure in doing good. There is the same 
connection between the posterior and an- 
terior faculties, but the latter is more intel- 
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lectual, and comprehends a far 
ber of objects; it gives a pleasure of a 
higher more delicate kind, It is pre- 
mature to explain this difference by the 
neighbou of the high intellectual fa- 
culties with which benevolence seems to be 
continuous. 

A few observations more, and I have 
done. In animals you easily detect an in- 
stinct of association, for they assemble 
together in bands and troops. Most of the 
domestic animals have this instinct. As an 
effect of their association they contract 
friendships; you may observe this kind of 
connection and preference, between horses, 
cows, dogs, &c. Sometimes it is carried so 
far that the animals share their food toge- 
ther. When two horses are in the same 
stable, one furnished with food, the other 
without any thing to eat, the former will 
soon push over some fodder to the latter, if 
he happens to be his friend. Young dogs 
have been seen carrying their food to their 
old comrades, who were tied up, and ab- 
staining from touching it until the others 
were satisfied. This species of fricndly 
devotion is often seen in animals whose 
brains are organized somewhat like ours ; 
but it can never be carried very far, on ac- 
count of the feebleness of their sentiments 
and reflective faculties. Animals can 
scarcely taste the pleasures of benevolence, 
except so faras concerns the satisfaction 
of instinctive wants. Now, if man pos- 
sesses, in a degree far beyond animals, the 
enjoyments derived from superior sentiments 
and intelligence, and this more intensely in 
perspective than in the present world, why 
deny the existence of an organ in man, 
destined to communicate this species of 
enjoyment to his fellow-man? Why should 
it seem strange that this organ is seated 
near those of intelligence, in the same man. 
ner as the organ communicating the pleasure 
derived from our instincts is placed close to 
the organs that serve as its instruments? It 
is in this way I view benevolence. Hence, 
if I were to alter the order of faculties, 1 
should class this one amongst the faculties 
which I consider as amplificators of the 
intellectual ones, such as gaiety, ideality, 
marvellousness, constructiveness. But, as 
I said before, I prefer adhering to the order 
laid down by phrenologists; when our ob- 
servations are more numerous, we cap 
modify this order, if necessary. 

Tt has been said that “ easiness” of cha- 
racter (laisser-aller) is nothing but kindness 
arising from feebleness of character, a spe- 
cies of goodness that is almost equivalent to 
betise, or what is designated by the expres- 
sive term bonhomie. I do not consider this 
as a good description of benevolence, be- 
cause the latter is frequently associated 
with high intelligence ; and it is this latter 
fact which led ilosophers of the 18th 
century to confound good actions with in- 
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dividual interests, and to imagine the theory 
comprehended under what they called 
egoism. They said, “The man who acts 
best is the best calculating man, for, in the 
first place, he satisfies a pleasure of the 
highest kind, and, in the second place, he 
reaps, sooner or Jater, the fruit of his good 
actions ;” this, by the way, is very far from 
being true ; “ the man who acts badly isa 
badly-calculating man, for he is punished 
by his conscience, and, sooner or later, is 
made to repent of his conduct ;” this latter 
event, also, is far from always taking place. 
These philosophers reasoned upon examples 
of the coincidence of high intellectual 
faculties with benevolence; but they fell 
into error when they extended the principle 
too far, for benevolence may coincide with 
very inferior intellectual faculties, and men 
delight in the evil they commit, instead of 
repenting of it. However, according to my 
own personal observations, benevolence is 
very frequently associated with high in- 
tellectual faculties; I do not say always, 
for I know exceptions may and do exist. 
There are many men of great intelligence 
and penetration who do good, although 
they foresee the inconveniencies which 
may arise from indiscriminate benevolence. 
“This is a man, says the philanthropist, 
who will repay me with ingratitude; no 
matter ; I shall be content with myself if I 
render him a service, and if he seek to injure 
me in return for the good I do him, my con- 
science will repay me for any pain he may 
excite.” Examples of this kind are frequent 
in society, and are found in men endowed at 
once with the highest intelligence and the 
most noble morality. 

Opponents.—The action of this organ is 
counterbalanced by the various instincts 
situated on the sides of the head, of which 
we have spoken, for nothing is more op- 
posite to benevolence than the instinct of 
egoism, and, above all, the instinct of 
acquisitiveness. Should the organs of 
benevolence and acquisitiveness co-exist 
in the same head, and the latter organ 
predominate, you have one of those 
misers, who, from time to time, throw off 
their usual character. Hence the saying, 
“There is nothing like a miser when he 
becomes generous.” These oppositions are 
not rare in the organization of man. 

Combinations.—The combinations of this 
organ are very diversified. Benevolence 
seldom appears very well marked on the 
head, and this is an important observation 
whenever the reflective faculties are feeble, 
for the organ is situate immediately above 
the reflective faculties; hence, when com- 
parison, causality, &c., are much depressed, 
it is difficult to say what really belongs to 
the organ of benevolence. It is not easy 
to show you examples of this conformation, 
for we are naturally delicate in offering as 
types living or well-knowa characters. 
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However, look again at the head of Dopp, 
and see how benevolence altogether masks 
and conceals, by its enormous development, 
the superior reflective faculties; with a 
lesser share of benevolence the organ might 
have béen less prominent, and in that case 
easily. overlooked. Generally speaking, 
then, it is somewhat difficult to distinguish 
the’ organ of benevolence, unless the 
superior faculties, upon which this organ 
reposes, are, also, well developed. This is 
a difficulty of diagnosis which I mention 
to you, because phrenology has numerous 
enemies, who are ready to take advantage 
of the least error on our part. But study 
and observation will overcome these di'- 
ficulties, and finally dissipate all doubt in 
the eyes of honest and attentive . persons. 
However, benevolence coiacides with a 
moderate or even an inferior degree of intel- 
ligence. Hence the proverb, “ Never trust 
toa good-natured fool.” You will frequently 
hear it said in society, “ That is an excellent 
man, but he isa fool.’ In truth, benevolence, 
unless supported by a sufficient degrve of 
intelligence, frequently gives way, but you 
can foresee that the influence of several 
other organs may iutervene in producing 
this effect. 

The combination of this organ with the 
instincts situated anteriorly, produces dif- 
ferent results. An individual makes a very 
excéllent man when the love of children, of 
the oppusite sex, of habitation, and all the 
affectionate sentiments coincide with bene- 
volence. “If the upper part of the head be 
at the same time weli developed, you have 
a@character which un'tes extreme'y eletatrd 
sentiments with goodness of heart,—a:com- 
bination which generally gives a good 
direction :to their benevolence. When 
firnmhess is “united with them you have the 
man who is ‘called “justum et tenacem 

siti.” <If goodness coincide with the 
eral and inferior. sentiments of egoism 
and destruction, you observe alternations of 
ferocity and kindness. We are not without 
examples of this. Several robbers have, 
under certain circumstances, acted in a 
@enerous manner. Some, in the act of 
robbing «a .traveller, leave him sufticient 
wherewith:to continue his voyage. Others, 
when they happen to’atfack an unfortunate 
being who is without resource, have treated 
him in the most benevolent manner. Others, 
again, are very generous to their friends, or 
to people who have rendered them a service ; 
in a word, these, and various other contra- 
dictions, are frequently met with in the 
history of man; and admit no other expla- 
nation than that of the coincidence, in the 
same head, of difierent organs, which enter 
successively into action. Thus, in society 
we sometimes meet with men and women 
who are extremely mild and@=benevolent, 
yet who run with avidity t@ witness a 
of death. In former times they 





assembled round the wheel, or the ma 
Now-a-days they run in crowds to thé guil- 
lotine. It isthe organ of destfuction which 
inspires this latter taste, while, at 
moment, benevolence impels them to'aétions 
of a far different kind.” If ‘you wislf* to 
convince yourselves that this “is “nota 
gratuitous éxplanatior, “ph | 
and test it on every possitile occasion: *\” 
Absence.—If the organ of benevolert® be 
feeble, the result is, indiffé to the mis- 
fortunes of our fellow-créatdtes.. If @e- 
structiveness and egoism be predominant, 
intelligence is forced to obey thém, and 
renders the individual a sophist. “A° mah 
then seeks the most oblique and subtle 
arguments to justify his conduct.  Rémark 
well how the arguments of the sophist, 
who has no benevolence, seem inspired by 
quite a different kind of intelligence from 
that which dictates the reasoning of a good 
and generous man. ft seems as if those 
two beings occupied different ordérs in the 
scale of nature. However, the sophisms Of 
egoistical, or selfish men, may fora moment 
impose on the multitude, when ciothéd in 
the garb of seducing eloquence. © °°" © 
Animals.—M. Vimont describes this organ 
2s varying greatly in whtimals, and even in in- 
dividuals of the same spécies. ' In the quad- 
rumana and monkeys it occupies the same 
position asin man. In quadrupeds we find 
it at the middle and super or portion of the 
parictal, a little avteriorly. He mentiors 
the dog, horse, and sheep, as examples, ard 
remarks that this portion of the head is more 
developed in proportion as the animal is be- 
nevolent. Our enemies have drawn a@ poor 
objection from the differences exhibited 
the ‘conformation of the sKall. Thus, the 
frontal sinuses being~highly developed in 
animals, this organ must be pushed back- 
wards, and therefore discovered with diffi- 
culty. But, Gentlemen, take this skull; 
observe well the brain, and you will see 
that the organ always corresponds with a 
superior portion of the anterior lobe. Ex- 
ercise yourselves in discovering it on the 
simple skull, and afterwards in the living 
animal. M. Vimonrt has found this’ faculty 
in the fallow deer, and in the little Guinea 
pig, which we see so commonly in the streets 
of Paris. On the contrary, it seems feeble 
in the rat, the martin, and the weasle; in 
which this portion of the head is depressed. 
I do not answer for the accuracy of all these 
facts. I simply mention them to you with 
the author’s name. However, I am con- 
vinced that we can diagnosticate ‘benevo- 
lence in the horse and in the dog, animals 
which all of you can investigate at your lei- 
sure. My principal object is to incite you 
to investigate facts, and not to constitute 
myself a Don Quixote for one opinion ‘or 
another. Hence, I simply expose a mass of 
facts, which seem to me to deserve constant 
and serious attention. . 

















This organ seems to be but slightly deve- 
1 in the great carnivorous animals. 

owever, they some rudiments of 
it, for we all know how the famous Martin 
was able to subdue those animals, and deve- 
lope in them sentiments of respect and bene- 
volence, of which we should never have sus- 
pected them to be capable. 

We do not find, in the work of M. Vimonrt, 
any details of the existence of this organ in 
birds. However, certain birds are suscep- 
tible ef being educated and living in a do- 
mesticated state ; perhaps we might find 
traces of the organ in those animals. Some 
persons, who are inclined to believe in its 
existence in birds, pretend that the care be- 
stowed by cage-birds on their young ones, 
the mutual attentions which certain wild 
birds shew one another, might depend on this 
organ ; however, these may equally depend 
on friendship. The whole question does not 
seem sufficiently clear, and I would not 
wish to pronounce in a positive manner on 
it. The following fact has been communi- 
cated to me by a person in whom I cantrust : 
A female canary had only one very small 
bird; by some accident or another the cage 
was thrown down, and the little one thrown 
out of the nest withviolence, and much bruis- 
ed, It was replaced in the nest, but imme- 
diately threw itself out again, and took re- 
fuge in the corner of the cage. It was again 
replaced, and again threw itself out. This 
was repeated several times. The mother 
seemed very unquiet, and at leagth came to 
a definitive resolution. She commenced by 
transporting the lining of the nest to the cor- 
ner chosen by her young one, lifting it up 
every time to arrange the objects under it, 
and at length composed a commodious bed 
ofcotton and feathers of the old nest. This 
fact proves the existence, in the canary, of 
philogeniture, benevolence, causality, and 
even a considerable share of intellect. 

As to the inferior classes of animals, the 
batrachia and the reptilia do not seem to ex- 
hibit any trace of this sentiment. It wiil be 
useless to descend any further in the zoolo- 
gical scale. 

Examples.—The bust of Henry IV., Vin- 
CENT pe Pau, the Abbé Gaurnter, and Eus- 
TACHIUS (the negro), have been quoted. I 
have already spoken of the extreme benevo- 
lence of the latter, who exposed his life a 
thousand times for his master, and for all 
who seemed to be unfortunate. This man 
seemed to possess a sentiment of veneration 
exclusively for the whites. You see how 
evidently dominant is the organ in his cast. 
It even exceeds the intelligence, which is 
large, while destructiveness, cunning, and 
courage are dominated by the superior or- 
gans placed on the summit of the head. Ne- 
vertheless, this man exhibited great cou- 
rage, cunning, and caution, to satisfy his ex- 
treme tendency to benevolence, and particu- 
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ter, at the period of the emancipation of the 
blacks at Saint Domingo. Observe, also, 
that the lateral organs are not deficient, 
though they do not preponderate. Evusta- 
cHivs possessed other elevated faculties, 
which kept in subjection those which were 
seated at the lateral parts of the head. His 
is one of the most valuable heads we pos- 
sess, and I feel flattered at being able to add 
it to our phrenological collection. 

The same elevated faculties dominate in 
the head of the Curé of Chapontier. This 
does not prevent a great development of the 
organ of benevolence. You should always 
distinguish the dominant faculties from those 
which are well marked without effacing the 
others. The benevolence is here large, al- 
though thrown in the shade, as it were, by 
self-esteem and love of approbation. Take 
the trouble to compare this eminently moral 
head with that of a robber, and you cannot 
fail to be struck with the difference. The part 
of the head correspondiag with this faculty 
is extremely depressed in certain nations, as, 
for instance, in the Caribeans. It is true 
that they try to flatten the forehead by con- 
tinued pressure on the child’shead. Hence 
their skulls cannot prove much, one way or 
another, But here is the head of a brigand 
of a peculiar species. The forehead of 
this wretch was not depressed by force. 
However, you may observe that the lateral 
masses predominate in a horrible manner, 
whilst the depression of the upper part of 
the forehead leaves hardly any trace of the 
organs of comparison, causality, or bene- 
volence. The predominance of destruction 
and acquisitiveness is uvited with a high 
degree of firmness, an ensemble of organiza- 
tion which forms a most disgusting spectacle 
to the eyes ofa phrenologist. In fact, when 
this latter faculty is associated with de- 
prayed sentiments, a most deplorable com- 
bination results, while, on the contrary, the 
coincidence of firmness with elevated senti- 
ments completes an assemblage of great qua- 
lities, whose value is enhanced by consist- 
ency in words and actions. 

I could easily collect numerous examples 
of deficiency of benevolence ; but, as the 
time presses, I shall finish by shewing you 
this skull of a parricide. 





LECTURE XI, 
14.—VENERATION, 


GENTLEMEN :—We have arrived at No. 14 
of the organs of the phrenologists, a faculty 
which is called “ Veneration.” This organ 
has been noticed by Gatti, who gave to it 
the name of “ Theosophy,” from Lavater, 
who had observed that religious persons had 
the middle region of the upper part of the 
head very gromin nt. That prominence in- 
dicates Clibedeney to venerate and honour. 
The organ is placed at the crown of the 





larly to save the life and fortune of his mas- 
No. 678. 





head, at the point of meeting of the frontal 
3A 





with the superior of the q 
precisely the seat of the jor and 
fontanelle. This organ is commonty 
more prominent in Women than in men. 
ce and itive i .—The ae- 
tion of direct ertce which is assigned to 
this organ, is the tendency to venerate and 
honour, in general. That is the fundamental 
feeling, and intelligence chooses the object 
of veneration, or ro castom and example 
int it out. There is no kind of idea be- 
fing to this feeling. Itcannot, therefore, 
be considered asthe origin of the idea of 
the Great Creator, as GaALt intimated, who, 
perhaps, did not exactly believe what he 
thus f titas well tosay. Objections 
have been raised on the subject of this fa- 
etilty, which we can scarcely term other 
flan absurd. Gatt pretends that it is theo- 
oy oe ; Sporzeer, that it is ceneration. 
akétliem agree. But, Gentlemen, when 
a science is commenced, all the facts are not 
discovered or perceived at once. Timeand 
observation are necessary to supply them. 
To draw arguments against a science from 
the Jiscoveries which improve that science, 
is in reabity to be the enemy of all science. 
Therefore we will not stop at this objection. 
Tdeas belong only to those organs which are 
destined to create them. 

Applications.—This organ is exercised at 
the commencement of life, in the infant, and 
is directed towards parents,—a father, a mo- 
ther, nurses, and, at a later period, towards 
masters or superiors, whoever they may be ; 
towards old men; towards the rich, the pow- 
erful; towards kings and princes, and who- 
ever or whatever is predominant in the so- 
cial state. With the persons who enjoy 
these superiorities is associated a private 
feeling, which is the sentiment of veneration. 
{t is believed, also, that veneration applies 
to objects of antiquity, to monuments, to ce- 
lebrated men of past ages, who appearto be 
#0 much the wiser as their time is removed 
from our own. The feeling of respect which 
#8 experienced for particular men and things, 
is not to be explained ; but it exists, because 
observation proves that fact. It cannot be 
defined. Feelings and instincts are not cap- 
able of definition, because they cannot be 
translated into similar facts. It is equally 
impossible to describe them, because they 
have no sensible attributes which can de- 
signate their character. It is necessary to 
name facts, to shew their application, and 
to‘appeal from them fo the conscience, in 
proof, with the exception that testimony 
eamnot be borne to their existence by those 
who have not experienced them. Well, then, 
veneration is of this nature. 

This sentiment is applied also to real or 
fictitious personages who pass as interme- 
diate beings between the Creater and hu- 
manity. Besides, this feeling is so strong 
that, when it exists, it always seeks some 
object towards which it eau specifically di- 
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rect itself, and, in our ignorance, an infinity 


of objects become sub of veneration. 
Tt has been applied to presumed or ap- 
parent causes of every on of na- 


phenomen: 

ture. Hence the origin of polytheism,—Ju- 
piter in heaven, Neptune in the sea, gods in 
the rivers, a god in the sun, and so forth. 
It is occasionally applied also to every 
thing that inspires fear and terror. Thus, 
monsters, ferocious animals, and reptiles, 
have been adored ; and, in many religions, 
gods have heen imagined with all the atéri- 
butes of the most terrible and hideous ob- 
jects in nature. Such were the idols of the 
ancient Gauls, our ancestors. 

Veneration has, in the same way, been di- 
rected towards the causes which have been 
presumed to produce benefits, to render 
great services, and supply us with the ele- 
ments of life, such as fire, or the sun, which 
luminary has had millions of worshippers, 
in the east. Nothing need be less a subject 
of wonder than this idolatry, for one of the 
first facts which was proved by man was, 
that life and abundance existed by reason of 
the solar heat. In times of the deepest ig- 
norance, adoration has been equally address- 
éd to the images of things that were consi- 
dered proper to be feared. Thus the images 
of gods and monsters have been adored by 
nations—not merely as the representatives 
of those pretended powers—but the statues 
themselves have been adored ; and the clever 
La Fontaine has used that fact in an ad- 
mirable manner. A statuary cut an image 
of Jupiter out of a block of marble with 
which he was to have made a table, and the 
poet exclaims,— 


“ Tremblez, humains! faites des voeuwx ! 
Viola le mditre de la terre!” * 


There is great observation and profound 
philosophy in these lines. The artist shapes 
the marble, and the multitude become pros- 
trate before it. In Spain, even at the pre- 
sent time, you see the people worship the 
image of the Virgin,-—not of the Virgin as 
the Catholic religion represents her, seated 
amidst objects of glory in heaven—but of 
the Virgin of a particular place, doing such 
a sort of miracle,—an image, perhaps black, 
perhaps white, shaped in this way, or deco- 
rated in that. It is towards this particular 
figure, and no other, that veneration is felt, 
as the chosen patron saint of the child. All 
this exhibits gross ignorance, and shews you 
how much knowledge iafluences the right 
direction of this organ. Finally, in extreme 
ignorance, in the lowest state of mental 
brutality, little, unmeaning figures, called 
grigris, are the objects of worship of some 
savage nations, so i ve is this feel- 
ing; or else the first object that presents 
itself to ani individual when he leaves his 





Tremble, mankind, and offer up your vows ! 
Bebold the master of che earth!” 
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dwelling in the morning, becomes his god 
for the rest of the day. These facts, drawn 
from an shew the powerof this feeling. 

Is worship, then, only the result of vener- 
ation? I do not believe so. One can feel 
great veneration, great respect, for persons 
and objects veg of respect, without being 
a worshipper. hile true veneration, di- 
rected to a right object, is a faculty of the 
highest character, mere worship, in my opi- 
nion, is the exercise of quite another kind of 
nervous emotion, and trenches upon that 
part of the imagination which bears the name 
of “ marvellousness,” as I shall explain to 
you in speaking of that faculty. 

Absence.—The absence of this organ is a 
great evil, however deplorable may be the 
abuses of it, as you may perceive from 
what I have stated to you ; yet it is not less 
certain, that weakness, with regard to 
veneration, is something very unfortunate. 
Veneration, a superior feeling, is one of the 
principal bonds of society. If one does not 
venerate that which ought to be venerated, 
commencing with our parents and our in- 
structors, all the social ties are dissolved, 
and the most debased, the vilest, the least 
cultivated man, would believe himself to 
be on a level with his greatest superiors, 
and the worst disorder would prevail. This 
fact is' comprehended by princes, (I shall 
often here permit myself to make philoso- 
phical reflections, which I hope will not be 
taken in a bad sense,) who are not contented 
with the feeling of respect which their 
elevated and important position is calculated 
to inspire, but who invoke the power of 
religious creeds and worship, in order to 
consecrate themselves at the expense of 
other feelings. He who respects nothing, 
immolates all to his passions and his in- 
terests, and is a bad man. Veneration 
can only be rightly directed under the in- 
fluence of knowledge and a cultivated 
understanding. It is by education that man 
learns to respect the decrees which are pro- 
mulgated by sages. 

Auriliaries.—This organ has for an aux- 
iliary, that part of the imagination which 
is called “ marvellousness,” of which we 
shall soon speak. I know that you are not 
yet familiarized with any organs but those 
which have already passed beneath your 
eyes in this course. However, I am obliged 
to mention those of which I have not yet 
spoken in detail, and I must therefore refer 
you to what I said of them in my intro- 
ductory observations, which, consequently, 
I beg you will not forget. 


This o is also aided by kindness, by 
the affections, by fear, by self-esteem, which 
is greatly exalted in him who believes him- 


reter of the commands 
e high position which 


self to be the inte 
of the Divinity. 


the expounder of a creed assumes, renders 
him susceptible of a feeling of anger, or 
indignation, against whoever offends him ; 
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and thus you see the association of self- 
esteem and destruction, for if self-esteem be 
augmented by the homage which is paid to 
it, destruction is not less so by an abate- 
ment of that homage. Thus, priests have 
never been able to find expressions sufli- 
ciently strong to deseribe the effects of the 
anger of their gods, nor tortures sufficiently 
atrocious and everlasting to avenge them, 

Antagonists.—Opposition to the effects of 
this organ is found in intelligence, in the 
reflective portion of the brain; but not in 
that part which takes cognizance of the at- 
tributes of bodies, for a man may be a great 
observer, and yet never reflect profoundly 
on what he observes. But a peculiarly 
reflective man, who is guided by a desire 
to search into the causes of facts, that is to 
say, tocompare them under the heads of 
causualty and reciprocal influence,—that 
man enlightens his fellow-men, and de- 
molishes the innumerable fictitious idols 
which ignorance and credulity have created. 
There only remains, afterthe continued labour 
of knowledge and deep reflection, yeneration 
for parents, for age, for experience, for 
wisdom, for our real superiors, (known by 
acts which all can appreciate,) for the 
organs of the law, and, finally, for the one 
great and central cause of all things, Gop. 
But the ministers of creeds, (I mean those 
creeds which are founded in delusion,) 
have always appeared to be opposed to the 
progress of natural history, and the exercise 
of the reasoning faculties, and have, without 
cessation, directed their efforts to make 
logic bend in a way that is favourable to 
their several interests, 

Destruction does not directly combat 
veneration, for the latter faculty often acts 
in the interest of anger. The ministers of 
creeds have always had recourse, as we 
have already said, to anger in support of 
their doctrines ; but this species of anger 
has received the particular name of “ in- 
dignation,” and is excited in those ministers 
whenever we evince a contempt for them- 
selves or their doctrines. It is this sort of 
anger which serves to justify, im their own 
eyes, the persecutions which fanatics ex- 
ercise towards their fellow-men, whenever 
they possess the power,—to justify the 
atrocious punishments which are still in- 
flicted in many countries upon “ heretical’ 
persons of every sort, but from which, 
happily, our great revolution has delivered 
us in this country,—a new proof of the im- 

office which the reflective faculties 
fill, as regulators of the feelings of yenera- 
tion, of anger, and of indignation. 

Examples,—As positive examples of this 
faculty may be particularly cited, from his 
portraits and busts, WaLtTer Scorr, whose 

try bears a strong tincture of his venera- 
tion,—the Abbé Gautier, formerly a direc- 
tor of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, a man 
who was extremely remarkable as a vene- 
3A2 
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rator,—and the Abbé Gaecorre, in whose 
bast you have already seen that this part is 
extremely prominent. The same organ con- 
spicuously presents itself in the Curé of 
Chapontier, of whom I have already spoken. 
You see that it much augments the height 
of the head, beginning from the auricular 
opening. Here is a religious poet, in whom 
this organ is excessively predominant ; all 
the poetical labours to which this man 
devoted himself, have, consequently, been 
directed by this organ. I can, besides, cite 
to you Spurzuem, who was extremely dis- 
posed to venerate. Here is a brigand, in 
whom, I am very sorry to say, this organ is 
strongly marked. Without doubt he never 
exercised it; but his intelligence is weak, 
and in him all the lateral dispositions pre- 
dominate en masse, in the lower part of the 
head. Besides, the association of venera- 
tion with brigandage and assassination, is 
not rare in history, and, even in France, in 
the present day, the bandits who are most 
atrocious ia their achievements, are found 
amongst those vagabonds who call them- 
selves the avengers of outraged religion. 
In the negro Eustacaivs, this partis also ex- 
tremely prominent. There is, also, Dopp, 
whom I have already mentioned as a re- 
markable example of benevolence,—aminis- 
ter of religion by choice, and greatly disposed 
to venerate. He, however, came to be 
hung, from deficiency of prudence and pro- 
bity. You see what the combination of 
organs is capable of doing. This is a head 
of which the enemies of phrenology would 
make a bad use, if they understood it. Not 
having reflected upon the consequences 
of the association and relative strength 
and feebleness of the organs, they would 
doubtless make the head of Dopp an object 
of their sareasms ; bat they do not compre- 
hend the science, for they make it a law to 
jadge phrenology without having themselves 
studied itin nature. The majority of the 
most abject brigands who have suffered 
capital punishment, want this organ. Here 
is the parricide Martix, of whom I have 
already spoken several times. You see 
here a protuberance which corresponds 
with firmness and self-esteem. It is not 
prolonged so far as veneration, and the 
intellectual faculties are weak. 

I have already told you of the power of 
the mind over the feelings. A man may be an 
assassin from a religious motive, as well as 
from impiety. If the baser instincts tend 
towards spoliation and destruction, nothing 
natural, nothing acquired, exists in that 
mind, which can correct those vices of the 
feelings ; on the other hand, men who were 
superior in intelligence, have presented 
the coincidence of high venerating feeling. 
Here are the heads of Baenor, Casimir 
Perter, and Benjamin Constant, who (the 
latter,) wrote a work upon religion, and 
possessed much religious feeling. Here is 





the head of Manves, who was a man of the 
finest morality. In a word, really superior 
men have, in general, possessed this faculty, 
because it is always necessary, in order to 
usefully serve society, to render homage to 
what is great, werthy, and venerable. 
They have not, for all that,all been fanatics 
for, or believers in, a particular creed, but 
they have been disposed to yenerate,—they 
have known how to render justice to what 
was superior in natural and social order, 
Veneration is, then, one of the principal 
elements of the social state. It is impossi- 
ble to doubt this. But the faculty must not 
be regarded in a confined point of view; 
nor must the organ which is the seat of it 
be considered as the instrument of fanati- 
cism, or even of bigotry, or of mysticism. 
Recollect, that this is the only organ which 
renders the stability of states possible. 

Animals.—Phrenologists have refused to 
assign the existence of this feeling te ani- 
mals. Iam not of their opinion. A certain 
shade of veneration exists inseveral species, 
amongst the vertebrata, for instance, which 
choose chiefs from among themselves, and 
march at the signal of those chiefs, and 
obey them, If there exists a troop of wild 
horses (you cannot observe this in Europe, 
but in America it may be seen), it is the most 
Sagacious and experienced animal amongst 
them which conducts the troop, In the 
marches of our armies in Spain I have many 
times proved the deference of the mule for 
the horse. A secret feeling causes the ani- 
mals of the genus @quus to allow themselves, 
when no violent instinct prevents them, to 
be guided by that animal amongst them 
which has most acuteness and knowledge. 

Amongst birds, it is always the chief 
which is on the watch. Instinct prompts 
the selection of this chief, which knows 
its own superiority, and betakes itself to 
the post of observation, or to the head of the 
flock. Why deny this instinct? What is 
that pride which causes men to rank them- 
selves of anature superior to animals? Have 
we not enough of obvious prerogatives to 
distinguish us from animals, though we are 
of the same nature? Hereafter you will un- 
derstand those prerogatives. 

The dog is assuredly one of the animals in 
which this feeling is the most strongly mani- 
fested towards man. It also exists in the 
elephant and the horse, which respect their 
masters more than they do other persons. 
These animals especially evince veneration 
for man. There exists in those animals the 
skulls of which approach nearest in form to 
the cranium of man, a feeling which impels 
them to respect man above all other beings. 

Thus, the sentiment of veneration in ani- 
mals should be considered according as it 
applies to man or to animals only. Amongst 
the latter it is observed, particularly in in- 
dividuals of the same species. Some facts 
might tend to establish its exercise between 
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different species, but, as I have doubts on 
this point, I shall not speak further of it. 
It appears to me, however, to be certain that 
those animals for which man can fecl affec- 
tion, not only have affection for man, but 
shew him also respect, which necessarily 
indicates an identity of nature. Certain facts 
relating to generation would support this 
trath much more strongly, but our course 
does not allow us to include such considera- 
tions. 

Amongst all animals, the dog is remark- 
able for the veneration which he bears to 
man. That animal distinguishes perfectly, 
in the house which he inhabits, the rank 
which each person bears who lives in it, 
He puts the master at the head. He knows 
that the children of the master merit more 
respect than strangers. He places the do- 
mestics in an inferior rank. The friends of 
the master are well received in proportion 
to the esteem which the master appears to 
have for them, and strangers are ranged in a 
subordinate rank, those most subordinately 
who are ill-clad ; those who are well-dressed, 
and have a good physiognomy, are received 
with much less severity than those who are 
ill-dressed, and have a bad expression of 
countenance. On this point some mustiffs 
have manifested an admirable sagacity, by 
rushing at first-sight upon evil-intentioned 
persons, who had introduced themselves in 
open day-light into the houses of private 
individuals, with the intention of assassinat- 
ing them, «n intention which has been proved 
by the arms which wretches thus captured 
have been found to bear, and by confessions 
subsequently made. No person can deny 
these facts in nature; but they are impro- 
perly called “ prodigies,” for they can only 
depend on cerebral organization, acting 
through a mixed feeling of attachment and 
veneration. In telling you this, Gentlemen, 
I appeal to your recollections. I am hon- 
oured by the attendance of a numerous au- 
dience, and I feel persuaded that the greater 
part of you must, as you hear me, call to 
mind very remarkable facts of this nature. 
Here is an anecdote for which I am indebted 
to M. Gromer, who is present, at my side: 
There existed in the paternal mansion of 
this young student, a dog which defended 
its master against strangers, indeed, de- 
fended all persons in the house. He de- 
fended the children against the servants. 
If a servant raised his hand against one of 
them, in a moment he would fly at his throat. 
And he defended the servants against stran- 
gers; but what crowns the whole, or rather 
what attests the association of intellect with 
veneration and friendship is, that if a child 
pretended to strike a servant, the dog was 
not seriously angry, while, on the other 
hand, if a servant (and they many times put 
this to the proof) pretended to strike the 
child, at that instant the animal flew at the 
supposed aggressor. Of course the child 
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did not receive any injury, and the dog con- 
tented himself with restraining the servant, 
but no one doubted that if the attempt had 
been real, he would have avenged it. 

There are, then, in animals, the impulses 
of veneration, esteem, and friendship. Some 
elevated instinct in them merits all the 
attention of phrenologists, and I am asto- 
nished that they have refused to recognise 
the element of the venerative feeling in ani- 
mals. It must, however, be owned that they 
have this feeling, and many others. For in- 
stance, they tell us that animals possess 
many organs which we attribute in man to 
superior feelings; and that, nevertheless, 
these feelings are foreign to them. Yes, cer- 
tainly, they possess those organs, and they 
also experience the influence of them, but 
as these organs are less developed in them 
than in us, they commonly manifest our fa- 
culties in degrees which are more or less re- 
moved from those which they have been 
created to enjoy. As for me, I de not hesi- 
tate to say that there exists a chain in na- 
ture, the links of which extend from the 
lowest portions of animal life up to man, and 
those animals of which the organization bor- 
ders on our own, are united to us by ties, 
the closeness of which the honest naturalist 
must not conceal. May the extension of 
these reflections hasten the time when we 
shall imitate the English in the protection 
which they give to animals, which are the 
slaves and the assistants of man. Shall our 
carmen for ever continue to cover their horses 
with blows, in order to compel them to draw 
loads which are beyond their strength, and 
make a parade of their own address ? Shall 
our butchers daily exercise their angry pas- 
sions in order to vanquish the animals w hich 
they are about to immolate? Other uations, 
wiser than we, have already felt the impro- 
priety of allowing public theatres of ferocity 
to exist.* The police of England do not al- 
low the drivers of cattle to ill-treat them, 
and attention is there being paid to a means 
of subduing the larger animals for slaughter 
which does not require the butcher to enrage 
himself against the poor beast which is to 
see its own blood flowing in streams. The 
introduction of a poniard between the first 
anid second vertebra of the neck will put an 
instant end to all feeling in the strongest 
bullock, as is verified by the exploits of the 
matadors of Spain, in their bull-fights. Why 
not introduce this proceeding into our abba- 
toirs. The flow of blood would not be less 
complete, and the section of the spinal mar- 
row would dispense with the prostrating 
blow of the pole-axe, the horrible repetition 
of which is often necessary for the success 
of the operation. 

15.—FirMness, PERSEVERANCE. 

All phrenologists have admitted the ex- 

istence of this faculty. It is not known to 
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the metaphysicians, because all things can- 
not be guessed by proceeding @ priori. It 
is not considered by the latter as a funda- 
mental quality of morality, but phrenologists 
have not hesitated to place it on a level with 
the other feelings. 

Situation.—The situation of the organ of 
firmness is at the posterior part of the 
median line of the vault of the skull, be- 
tween veneration and self-esteem. Unfor- 
tunately for the systematic part of phreno- 
logy, and for the uniformity of demonstration 
of the brain, neither a particular cerebral 
circumvolution, nor a group of circumvolu- 
tions is the seat of the faculty. It corre- 
sponds with two or three very narrow por- 
tions of circumvolutions which contribute 
to the formation of other organs. It is, 
therefore, necessary to consider this organ 
in a totally empirical manner. I like to 
expose to you my doubts, as well as my 
convictions. Is it a particular organ? Is it 
the result of the confluence or relation 
of several organs’ I do not know, and I 
adopt a purely empirical plan of studying 
it, namely, according to the observations of 
other phrenologists. 

he situation of the otgan is irvariable, 
but it is not always apparent at the first 
glance at the crown of the head. You will 
find it upon the vertical line, surrounded by 
four or five organs; in the rear by self- 
esteem; in the front by veneration; on 
each side by conscientiousness, and, some- 
times, a little, by hope. In this head it 
oecupies the most elevated part, because it 
is more developed than veneration. In ano- 
ther head it will be exceeded by veneration, 
or by some one of the neighbouring organs. 

Primitive Influence. —Determination, when 
strongly pronounced, is constancy, persever- 
ance, and tenacity of character. In fact, it 
is constantly observed that the persons in 
whom this part when very prominent, has a 
wide longitudinal fossa, are tenacious and 
persevering in their opinions and projects, 
and that is the reason why, notwithstanding 
the objection which might result from the 
defect of a particular circumvolution, the 
phrenologists,—the slaves of facts and ob- 
servation,—believe themselves obliged to 
admit the cerebral region of which we speak, 
as the organ of this faculty. 

Applications.—You know that we always 
consider the application of an organ in 
relation with other organs. Here we do not 
find a special feeling, but a quality of feel- 
ings, whatever they may be, united with the 
faculties of intelligence. Well, these qualities 
are perseverance, tenacity, firmness, qualities 
which observers, @ priori, have not thought 
of erecting into a primitive fact. Thus, the 
desire which predominates becomes perseve- 
ring and obstinate in him in whom the organ 
of firmness is very prominent. You feel how 
much intelligence, though subject, to a cer- 
tain extent, to this organ, nmst in its turn 





modify firmvess. Consequently, if the mind 
be weak, intelligence will exercise less in- 
fluence over firmness, than firmness or obsti- 
nacy will exert over the mind, and that man 
will persevere in his inclinations, whether 
they tend to inspire good actions, or to sug- 
gest bad ones. He will be stubborn ; that 
is all. We often see this in malefactors, who 
have very little intelligence, and a great 
deal of perseveranee. You then see an ob- 
stinacy in committing evil, which, in the 
eyes of phrenologists, is the most deplorable 
thing in the world, The organ is, in that 
case, one of those which most incline the 
phrenologists to pronounce an individual to 
be incorrigible. In fact, when perseverance, 
or firmness, is combined with the organs of 
baser alloy, the phrenologist despairs of re- 
claiming those who are the subjects of that 
union. Remark that the phrenologisis are 
not confined to a small number of inhabitants 
of Paris. There are many phrenologists in 
England, in Scotland, in the United States, 
and in Denmark. They are multiplying every 
where, and phrenological observations are 
incessantly increasing. The Academies may 
laugh at them; the science advances notwith- 
standing. Facts are not affected by sarcasm 
and inappropriate jokes. True observation 
pursues its march with independence, in 
spite of ridicule. I tell you myself what I 
have just announced with regard to this 
organ, because although I may be angry at 
not seeing it seated in a particular circum- 
volution, yet what can be done if it be not 
so placed ? 

If the organ be found associated with great 
intelligence, and with rather clevated feel- 
ings or inclinations, good results follow,— 
the productions of the ‘‘ justum et tenacem 
propositi virum,” whom nothing can shake ; 
who would see the uriverse crumble away 
rather than let his virtue bend. If it be 
found in an anfortunate man whose intellec- 
tual organization is feeble, only stubborn- 
ness results. You will not find these ideas 
in any metaphysical volumes. I refer for 
the truth of this to all those who have grown 
pale over dusty old books of mental philo- 
sophy. Phrenology is not, then, to be dis- 
dained. What raises it the most as ascience 
is, that it is founded upon tangible materials, 
upon something positive. Thus, you see 
how a knowledge of this organ unravels to 
our minds the secrets of the expressions, a 
“man of character,” an “ obstinate man,” an 
“inflexible man.”” Gentlemen, there are per- 
sons who will not see the force of this demon- 
stration,—who never depart from the ideas 
which they have once received, who never 
reform their education, who never correct any 
of their mistakes, who hold obstinately to all 
which they learned in their earliest years. 
Generally, this results from a predominance 
of the organ of which we speak, and which 
retains such individuals in the old and beater 
path ; and the influence which it exercises is 
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much the more powerful as the mind leads 
itself to new discoveries, and to sustain la- 
bours which are capable of rectifying them. 
The truth must be told in spite of the world. 

Avviliaries and antagonists.—The mind is, 
without doubt, the principal modifier of the 
impulse which induces us to persevere. It 
must, in fact, be owned that it is the mind 
which enlists us in the execution of our pro- 
jects. if we recognise that they may lead to 
bad r , wer e them, whatever in- 
clination we may have to persist in their in- 
dulgence. If we have only a small portion 
of intelligence, we obey, like machines. Per- 
haps a more profound reflection would cause 
other antagonists and auxiliaries to be disco- 
vered ; but Town to you that at this moment 
1 do not see them. 

This organ may combine with all the others. 
That is easily conceived. 

Absence.—W hat results does deficiency of 
this organ occasion ? It is said, feebleness of 
character and indecision ; but it is, above all, 
when circumspection predominates at the 
same time, that the subjects who are denuded 
of strength of character are unfortunate. 
They reflect much upon the objects which 
have appealed to their faculties, and they 
cannot decide upon taking any determinate 
course when they are in a difficult position, 
I know persons of this description. Well, 











then, when this organ and circumspection are 
wanting, the person yields to the impulse of 


the moment; and as each inclination exer. 
cises successively .its action upon us, it re- 
sults, that when a man has not perseverance, 
his conduct is extremely vacillating. Thus, 


first, there is indecision, from the absence of 


perseverance, particularly when a man has a 
great deal of cireumspection ; and, secondly, 
volatility, a facility in yielding to all the in- 
¢linations which are actually predominant 
when one wants the latter faculty. 
Examples.—Positive examples are to be 
found in those men who have formed and 
sustained great projects. NAPOLEON is cited, 
of whose head we have not a complete cast, 
but only statues and portraits, which, how- 
ever, represent him very well. We find in 
all of them this part of the head very con- 
siderable. Although this man (shewing the 
head of Castuir Perier) has been the object 
of many sarcasms and much satire, his head 
is really, as I have already told you several 
times, one of the finest that we possess. You 
see in it, at the first glance, that intelligence 
is very strong, but goodness, circumspection, 
veneration, constancy and firmness, are found 
well developed in it ; and, really, to maintain 
oneself for a considerable length of time in 
the midst of the political storms which sur- 
round us, it is requisite to have powerful 
organs, and, above all, not to want firmmess. 
Here is the Abbé Grecore, who was 
renowned for his perseverance. This man, 
rsecuted in various ways, Rever gave way. 
ey wished to make him retract many 
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things which he had advanced in politics 
and matters of religion, but he 
refused to doso. This part of the head is 
strongly pronounced. Here is the negro 
Evstacte, who was very persevering in acts 
of benevolence, and the exercise of the af- 
fections. It was perseverance which gave 
him the necessary strength to act for a long 
period in the same spirit. Here is General 
Lamarave, in whom this faculty is notless 
predominant. In certain brigands it is also 
found strengly developed,— unfortanately 
so, because, as I have said, they thus persist 
in crime. Frescui, of whom we have already 
spoken but slightly; what do you see pre- 
dominating in him’? Organs with which 
you are already acquainte:l,—self-esteem, 
and vanity especially ; for self-esteem is by 
far the less prominent of the two. Thus, 
this mass depends particularly on the desire 
for the esteem of others, on the love of appro- 
bation, which we will here call vanity, be- 
cause Fiescut had not a higher intelligence. 
Here is tenacity, which is strongly pro- 
nounced, and these organs are sustained by 
a notable energy of constitution, for we must 
take cognizance of the operation of vitality 
in stimulating organs. Here is a parricide, 
whom you already know. As you are 
aware, he had very little mind, his animal 
instinets were predominant. In these cases 
perseverance can only be directed towards 
evil, and deserves only to be called obstinacy. 
Here is another parricide, of the same sort. 
You still see in him firmness predominaut 
over intelligence, which assuredly is abseut, 
as, also, are all the superior feelings. The 
organ was then only able to excite the hide- 
ous instincts which you see protuberaut at 
the lower portion of the lateral parts. 
Animals.—M. Vimo nt accords firmness to 
atiimals, especially the fox, the cat, and the 
deg. He remarks, first, what all the world 
knows, namely, that the cat remains for entire 
hours on the look-out, in the same attitude 
This, assuredly, is not in consequence of 
slowness or heaviness of habit. The feline 
tribe is composed of the most agile animals, 
and the strongest in the muscular system 
which are to be found among quadrupeds. 
We know that their bodies are supple and 
elastic, that the skin is electrical, that the 
eyes are brilliant in the dark, and that their 
ferocity is equal to their muscular force. It 
is not, then, from heaviness of constitution 
that this effect results. It is through arg 
instinctive impulse that the animal rests for 
hours in one position. ‘Nor is it from fear of 
being surprised that it does so, but from a 
desire to surprise its prey. Cunning alone 
would not give it either sufficient patience or 
perseverance for the act. Such are the 
motives which induce M. Vimoxg to accede 
to the cat this ergan, which he has, besides, 
proved by demonstration to exist in ‘the brain 
of this carnivorous animal. He grants it 
equally to sporting dogs, and he cites a fact 
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in an. extraordinary pl 
Pet which does not appear to their master 
to be the sitnation of any game of value, and 
yet these dogs, although their masters order 
them to move, and ill-treat them, persist in 
maifitaining their position, and very often 
they are right. 

The dog is an important animal to observe, 
for it possesses a degree of vivacity which is 
superior to that of the cat, and it is not so 
cunning. By these comparisons, the faculty 
of which we speak is found to be distinguish- 
ed from those with which we might have con- 
founded it. M. Vimont speaks also of the 
harrier, which persists in pursuing the hare 
until itis captured. The fox also gives very 
remarkable proofs of perseverance. Finally, 
M. Vimont is disposed to believe in the 
‘existence of this organ in all the superior 
animals. He thinks that it plays a part in 
the sustaining use which they are seen to 
make of their faculties. I am very much of this 
opinion myself. I believe that a particular 
impulse is requisite to inspire patience in 
certain carnivorous animals. Those which 
watch for their prey for a long time, could 
not do so without it. It is not reflection 
which causes them to do so. These animals 
have not calculated the habits and customs of 
ey: They have not said, as a man 
would say, “ This creature comes out at such 
an hour to seek its food ; it requires so many 
hours sleep; it is forced to take such a 
direction to find water. Love, and the care 
of its little ones, changes its habits in such a 
way. If I watch for it at such a moment, 
in such or such a place, I shall surprise it.” 
If they knew all this they would only arrive 
at the place of observation at the exact time ; 
but they feel the necessity of waiting, and 
can only be incited to wait by an all-powerful 
impulse. It is, then, proper that we should 
admit the existence of this organ in animals, 
unless we desire to fall back upon the vague 
idea of indefinite instinct,—a sort of unintel- 
ligible providence imagined by the philoso- 
phers to exist for the benefit of animals. 


16.—COonSCIENTIOUSNESS. 


This is an important and beautiful subject, 
and I request that you will accord me the 
time which is necessary for its discussion. 
This faculty had escaped the observation of 
GaLL, who united conscientiousness and jus- 
tice to goodness (bonté). We owe its disco- 
very to the observing spirit of Seurzneim. 

Its situation is below the parietal bone, be- 
neath the lateral part of the arch of the skull, 
on the two sides of firmness, before love of 
approbation, behind hope, and above circum- 
spection. One cerebral circumvolution has 
been assigned for its seat, which takes an ob- 
lique direction from above, below, and from 
behind, forwards, from firmness towards cir- 
cumspection, This region does not bear any 
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number on the model-head of Gat. Observe 
well the position of this faculty before I enter 
upon the details which it requires. 

Action or direct influence.—This is the sen- 
timent of what is just and unjust, of right, and 
of moral obligation. This faculty is considered 
by modern philosophers as one which is quite 
immaterial, or impossible to locate, because it 
cannot be derived from external sensations or 
perceptious, “ The feeling of right,” say 
they, “ the knowledge of good and. evil, is 
something which does not come under the 
cognizance of the senses, but is superior to 
matter, and is even a stranger to intellect and 
its acquirements. It is a virtue placed in the 
human soul by the hand of the Creator.” This 
is a very fine eulogium, Gentlemen, and I 
shall refrain from criticising it. I shall only 
affirm that this sublime feeling is manifestly 
attached to an organ. 

Application—to the acts of men, to enable us 
to judge them.—A man judges what is 
and what is bad in the acts of others from an 
interior feeling, even without education. 
There are peasants who, by an innate sense, 
distinguish what is just from what is not so. 
“The voice of the people is the voice of God.” 
In this proverb is hidden the expression of the 
sentiment of conscientiousness. In general 
the million reason justly enough with regard 
to good and evil, although, however, they may 
not be capable of always judging the real va- 
lue of their actions. But I will explain my- 
self more fuliy. 

Applications—to our own i ) nts, 
and actions.—-We judge these, by means of 
conscientiousnesss, as we judge those of 
other persons. We applaud ourselves for 
having done certain actions ; we blame our- 
sélves for having done others, though we do 
not always manifest to others our sense that 
this praise or blame is deserved. We em- 
ploy sophisms to deceive others in this re- 
spect, but we possess conscience as regards 
ourselves. Who does not believe this? The 
consciousness of a man is proportioned to the 
development of this part of his brain. This 
may appear to be paradoxical, or even im- 
pious, to certain philosophers. No matter, 
the truth must be told. However, every one 
feels how important it is that the conscience 
should be enlightened by intellect, and not 
only by that, but by other superior feelings. 
In other respects, conscience is modelled by 
example. One man considers that te be 
good which another man considers so,—that 
which a person whom he venerates has judged 
to be good,—that which the person whom he 
considers to be the best instructed, and of the 
most experience, has judged to be so. A man, 
then, judges of acts, from the inspiration of 
his own sentiments and the intellect of others, 
but when the organ is very strong, and aided 
by intelligence and other superior feelings, 
a man judges for himself, and thus gives 
origin to the feeling of sel f-satisfaction, which 
is added to his feeling of love of approbation. 
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Please to remark, that self-esteem, the 
esteem of others, and conscientiousness, con - 
sidered as form a group on the head. 
All great and fine heads present this group. 
Observe, it is not predominant in Lacen aire. 
Take care that you do not suppose it to be 
so, whatever may have been said by the 
enemies of logy as to the head of this 
wretch not differing from that of an honour- 
able man. It is vanity that bears the sway 
in the groupon the head of Lacenatre. But 
when the organ of conscience is developed 
with self-esteem (which is in the midst of 
the group), and the love of the esteem of 
others, a group of faculties is constituted 
which is extremely favourable ; you may 
easily conceive how self-satisfaction will 
result from such a combination. He who in 
the acts of his past life has only deeds and 
thoughts of justice, goodness, and benevolence 
to reflect upon, is likely to experience self- 
satisfaction. He who remembers among his 
acts things which are reprehensible, wishes 
to secrete them from himself, and conceals 
them from others if he can, but conscience, 
notwithstanding, will reproach him. Hence 
the origin of remorse. Hence, also, one 
element of indignation,—the sense of justice 
coinciding with the organ of anger,—which 
latter, according to the common opinion of 
phrenologists, is the same organ as that of 
destruction. A man is angered by an iniqui- 
tous action, and when the organ is very much 
developed, a breach of right or justice is 
more likely to excite anger in such an indi- 
vidual than any otherevent. Here is, then, 
Gentlemen, a new acceptation of the word 
indignation, a new analysis of its elements. 

Allow me to submit to you the following 
idea. It appears to me that it is especially 
the feeling of conscientiousness and justice 
which inspires the feeling, in a proper point 
of view, of egoism. It has been said, that he 
who does that which is just, that which 
strict integrity requires from him, even to the 
detriment of his fortune, his reputation, his 
life, is still an egotist. Heseeks satisfaction 
and content in his own bosom. I own, 
Gentlemen, that such egoism is very noble. 
But the feeling does not merit that name. 

is not egoism; and for this reason,—a 
primitive impulse urges us to do that 
which is just, without the intention of satis- 
fying any personal feeling. The sense of 
satisfaction unexpectedly follows the accom- 
plishment of the act. One may say the same 
of acts of benevolence. The benevolent man 
feels, at first, only the desire to oblige. 
Gentlemen, it is only phrenology that can 
satisfactorily dissipate the error entertained 
by some persons on this point. Phrenology 
signalizes the fact that feelings of justice 
and benevolence depend on organs which 
are not the same as that which gives origin 
to self-satisfaction. And why should not a 
man be pleased with himself when he has 
performed a good action, or feel angry at 


observing a bad one, though otherwise little 
disposed to be an angry ora captious per- 
son? Sometimes a man suffers pain at sec- 
ing errors, but is not angry, because the ele- 
mentary organ of anger is but slightly de- 
veloped. 

Well, then, Gentlemen, the organ of which 
I am speaking, urges us to do right and 
avoid evil ; first, by an original impulseef a 
pure love of justice; secondly, from experi 
ence and the example of others ; and, thirdly, 
from the pleasure of deriving personal satis- 
faction from our acts. But still more than 
that,—according to Compe it urges us to 
judge favourably of the motives of others. 
For myself, I believe that benevolence con- 
tributes to this last-mentioned impulse, 

Absence.—The consequences of the absence 
of conscientiousness are the predominance of 
the strong animal dispositions, as you will 
easily conceive. The feeling of justice being 
wanting, the mind does not furnish reasons 
to oppose to the influence of the baser incli- 
nations. If conscientiousness were not de- 
ficient, the intellect would make us say, “ I 
shall wound my conscience if I do this bad 
action ;” but if the feeling of conscientious- 
ness and justice be wanting, the intellect 
does not furnish the incentive to justice, but 
the inclination to indulge in some or every 
passion. There are, then, here, two sorts of 
interests, which balance each other, that of 
the passions which predominate, and the 
interest of the love of justice; the latter 
corresponding, like benevolence, with what 
the philosophers of the eighteenth century 
called egoism, and the former being also 
called by them egoism, though of a base 
description. I believe this is a true expla- 
nation of their opinions, 

There still results from the deficiency of 
this organ, (and I call your attention to what 
I say), the recurrence of the disappropria- 
tion and contempt of those who act con- 
scientiously. Those who have very little 
conscience do not account for the good acts 
of others by ascribing them to the inspiration 
of this feeling. They imagine that the pas- 
sions, cunning, or the personal interests, alone 
instigate to acts of virtue, and with a know- 
ing look they unveil to you the secret 
motives which have urged such and such au 
honest man to do things which appear to 
you (but not to his interpreter) to be dis- 
interested, sublime, or admirable. The 
reason of these tactics of men void of con- 
science is evident. They suppose that 
motives operate in others which are of the 
same nature as those to which they are 
themselves disposed to yield. It is phre- 
nology which discovers these concealed 
springs of the human mind. Thus reasons 
the miser, who explains the acts of others by 
suggesting the existence in them of a secret 
pecuniary interest, as the incentive to par- 
ticular acts of goodness. According to 
Harpacon there are only two descriptions of 
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men,—shrewd men who enrich themselves, 
and fools who do not, or who rain themselves. 
There is, in his eyes, no excuse for a man 
who is not rich. A vulgar proverb has ex- 
pressed the impulses of such a person ina 
few words. “On mesure les autres & son 
aune.”” (He measures other people’s corn 
by his own bushel.) But the proofs of this 
are only supplied by phrenology. 

I have read with great interest a book 
called the “ Philosophy of Common Sense,” 
in which is gathered together a multitude of 
— and sayings which are spread 

road among the public, and which the 
learned opinions of the philosophers can 
never gainsay or disprove. 

The deficiency of conscientiousness appears 
to me to inspire violent measures for the sup- 
pression of crime. Those who have it not, 
cannot conceive how a man can be corrected 
by acting upon his better feelings, especially 
by stimulating his conscientiousness. There- 
fore they strike at once with the sword ; they 
wound, they crush, they kill the culprit. It 
is anger which presides at this sort of legisla- 
tion. You all know, however, that in our 
time a feeling is gaining ground, {appearing 
to me to issue from an increase of conscien- 
tiousness and benevolence amongst the peo- 
ple,) which is being directed against this sys- 
tem of legislation. Phrenologists say, “Why 
do you not endeavour to correct this man, in- 
stead of killing him, a punishment which im- 
plies that he is incorrigible? Have you ex- 
hausted all the means furnished by the pro- 
gress of knowledge to awaken within him the 
germs of the social virtues’”” You know, 
Gentlemen, that the question of capital pu- 
nishment is now a chief point of discussion 
in the national assemblies, in the academies, 
in societies ; and the system of “ correction” 
is continually undergoing elaboration by a 
great number of philanthropists. Benevolent 
and conscientious menare continually labour- 
ing to make the feeling which animates them 
predominant in the minds of others; but, un- 
fortunately, they do not yet possess sufficient 
influence over the routine feeling of the day. 
In certain creeds, one finds these two doc- 
trines prevail,—the doctrine of Purgatory, 
which presents to the wicked a means of cor- 
rection, and Hell, which implies a system of 
destruction, for all the intellectual world is 
sketched from circumstances in the real 
world. Now, let us hope that if the system 
which condemns human beings to peremptory 
destruction, to the punishment of death,—a 
system which bad made some progress since 
torture disappeared from legislation,—let us 
hope, I say, that if this system is abating in 
the real world, a purgatory will prevail, and 
hell disappear, in the intellectual world. 
(Great applause.) 

Mr. Comps is of opinion that the absence of 
this organ is an obstacle to the p ss of 
phrenology. Lalso am of this opinion, for 
those who have little conscience see only cal- 











culation and contrivance in the actions of 
others. Thus, it is very possible that many 
of our adversaries only consider us to be per- 
sons who are playing certain fictious charac- 
ters, and not as men who are couvinced of the 
importance and necessity of the doctrines of 
phrenology. I shall not insist farther on this 
point, for I do not wish to raise here a pole- 
mical question. Defend me from polemical 
controversy! I only seek to discover the 
truth where it is needed, or at least to inspire 
the desire of discovering it. 

Auxiliaries.—The organs which appear to 
me to aid the organ of conscientiousness in 
its action, are, among the feélings, self- 
esteem, and the love of approbation. I have 
no doubt of the truth of this view, and there- 
fore I told you just now that self-love and 
the desire of approbation were neighbours, 
and often developed to a similar extent, the 
combination of the three organs in general 
producing great results. It is most curious 
and interesting for each one in his own 
sphere to ascertain, on finding a man emi- 
nently moral and conscientious, whether these 
different organs be united in him, and also 
whether at the same time he be firm, dis- 
posed to venerate, to think much of the opi- 
nion which others entertain of him, to be 
jealous of meriting his own esteem, and know 
also how to enjoy the satisfaction of having 
done right. 

Circumspection, also, seems to me to be 
an adjuvant with conscientiousness, because 
the former favours the development and ma- 
turation of ideas which should give con- 
sistency to conscientiousness, the high in- 
tellectual faculties particularly supporting 
conscientiousness, as we have already seen. 

Antagonists —Opposition to the feeling of 
conscientiousness and justice, is found in the 
lateral instincts of the lower part of the skull. 
The lateral developments take pleasure in 
destruction, in petty cunning, in the laugh 
termed “ satanic.” The race of men in 
whom these things prevail, presents almost 
always the lateral region developed. These 
men tend to egoism, according as their affec- 
tions influence them, They cannot under- 
stand the superior feelings. Even the softest 
affections combat the organ of conscientious- 
ness, for one is indulgent to those whom we 
love. The Bruruses are rare. 

Combinations in general.—The organ being 
more or less strong, it may be conceived that 
even a conscientiousman may notalways obey 
the dictates of his conscience. Nothing is 
more common than this deviation; yet the 
instinct is never silent. It may yield for a 
moment inastruggle with other orgaus which 
are excited, but it always recovers its tone, 
sooner or later, to reprovetheculprit. Thence 
comes remorse, a word lgeerwe! which is 
found in the idioms of all languages. “ Re- 


mordentia conscientia stimulus.” Natural 
history obtains an immense conquest in 
attaching such feelings to material objects 
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in the nervous system. Every thing in the 
air ove could y or affirm at will or 
pleasure, or make use of subtleties to con- 
trovert an opinion, se lang as the organs are 
pereeptible to the senses. When one finds 
an organ for that faculty in the middle of 
others which correspond with different feel- 
ings, how can you object to the conduct 
being in accordance with the organization ? 
One may deay the facts, as is practised at 
the present time, but the line of observations 
is traced, and every one in going over it may 
verify them. 

Ex s.—These are found in the ma- 
jority of superior men, who have always the 
same kind of head, Here is the head of 
Cuarpentier, who, in fact, unites all the 
mass of organs combined with conscientious- 
ness. All superior heads are in the same 
condition. Observe that of Manue., and 
others, for instance. Where conscience is 
wanting, the protuberance of the region which 
corresponds with that faculty, does not sur- 
pass the neighbouring organs, or, rather, it is 
replaced by a depression. When, on the 
contrary, conscience exists, the protuberance 
is prolonged, and the organ is found on a 
level with self-esteem and circumspection., 
In the head of BaGnot you see a sort of de- 
pression which seems to, but whichreally does 
not, correspond with the seat of this organ. 
It rather occupies the seat of hope. 

What is most important in the organization 
of an honest man, is the mass formed by the 
union of self-esteem, the love of the esteem of 
others, conscientiousness, and veneration ; for 
a certain quantity of veneration is necessary 
to complete a fine head. Here is the head of 
Foy, who was the idol of the Liberal party. 
We have not fabricated all these heads on 
purpose; yet their forms are always found 
in accordance with their actions. Here is 
Casimiz Penier. The same concordance is 
presented in it. We could refer to many such 
heads amongst living men, but, unfortunately, 
we cannot exhibit them to you in a theatre. 
You will not find a brigand in whom this mass 
is predominant. See, in fact, (shewing a 
bust) how meagre is this region, how hollow 
is the top of the head. Itbecomesacave. I 
have in my possession forty heads of crimi- 
nals, in almost all of whom this conformation 
strikes the eye. There are some varicties, 
but in not one of them does the group of good 
feelings exhibit an average breadth at the 
crown of the head. These facts are valuable. 
Jokes,and other ill-timed pleasantries, cannot 
destroy them. Here is the unfortunate Dopp, 
who was hung for having wished to oblige a 
friend by forging a signature; but he had 
neither conscience, nor self-esteem, nor cir- 
cumspection. But his is, notwithstanding, a 
truly classical head. You see what organs 
should have predominated in him, and go- 
verned his actions, and that those parts which 
we study, possessed less action. In deliver- 


great eloquence, all the audience wept; but 
** respect for the law,” prevailed, and he was 
condemned to death. 

Here are the heads of some parricides. See 
how meagre is all this upper region, Refer 
to Lacenaire, or Fiescui, and you will find 
that the predominances there are neither in 
the really superior feelings nor in the intel- 
lect. There is, indeed, a little veneration 
there; but conscientiousness is particularly 
wanting. It was SpurznHeim who discovered 
this organ, and I consider that this discovery 
was one of the most important facts for mora- 
lity ever made, and phrenologists have not 
hesitated to admit it. Here is the head of 
Fiescui, and you find in it an inclined slope 
from behind forwards, on the summit of the 
head, because all the organs of the middle 
and anterior regions are depressed. There 
remain behind, self-love, with a little self- 
esteem, with the passions and destruction 
more or less on the sides; that is to say, av 
intellect governed by the baser instincts, 

Animals.—As to these, all the phrenolo- 
gists whom I know deny them this faculty. 
However, I think myself that the outline of 
this feeling exists in the elephant, the dog, 
and even the horse. When these animals are 
ill-treated without cause, they distinguish 
the injustice. They are, to a certain point, 
like children. Children, even when very 
young, know when a person is guilty of in- 
justice towards them, and show it by rebel- 
ling, while they submit if they feel that a just 
chastisement is imposed upon them. I have 
myself a belief in the existepce of an outline 
of this feeling in those animals whose brain 
has some relationship with ours. Our next 
subject will be Hope. 
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EXANTHEMATIC VENEREAL ERUPTIONS. 
Tue primary exantheme, of which I spoke 
at our last meeting, is, as I have already 
said, followed by constitutional symptoms 
with more certainty than the primary pustule. 
It very seldom, indeed, happens, if the disease 
be allowed to run its course, that the former 
is not succeeded by an eruption; whereas 
the latter very often occurs without causing 
any constitutional symptom. This fact is 
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by the exanthematie virus of producing a pri- 
mary disease, is inferior to that possessed by 
the pustular virus. Hence, the direct ap- 
plication of the exanthematic virus often 
preduces no etiect ; but, if the primary symp- 
tom be once produced, the constitutional 
symptom almost always follows. 

The period at which the exanthematic 
eruption succeeds the primary exantheme, 
is subject to as great variety as that at which 
the pustular eruption succeeds the primary 
pustule. But the exanthematic eruption 
follows its primary symptom, in general, 
more rapidly than the pustular eruption fol- 
lows the primary pustule, 

The character of the symptoms of inva- 
sion, or of those constitutional symptoms 
which precede and accompany the exanthe- 
matic eruption are, ceteris paribus, milder 
than, but of the same kind as, those which 
correspond in the same manner ito the pus- 
tular eruption. 

The characters of the spots which consti- 
tute the exanthematic eruptions, are va- 
rious, and, on a superficial view, very dissi- 
milar. The only appearance or symptom 
constantly and necessarily attendant on,them 
is a state of hyperemia, and consequent dis- 
coloration of the part affected. I say that 
this is the only essential symptom, because 
there are some varieties of the eruption 
which have no other, and because all its 
varieties have this. Of some, the state of 
hyperamia constitutes only the first stage ; 
of others, the whole appearance. This ap- 
pearance gives t» the skin, in some cases, a 
motiled aspect, not unlike that observed on 
the front of the legs of persons in the habit 
of sitting over the fire. At other times, the 
discoloration is extremely like measles, and 
at others not unlike ephelis, or lentigo, more 
rarely like erythema or roseola. It is some- 
times in small spots, and sometimes in large 
patches. 

In the mildest form of the exanthematic 
eruption, the discoloured spot is neither ele- 
vated nor tumid. There is a simple disco- 
loration, which gives to the part a measled 
appearauce. More frequently, however, 
there is some elevation or tumidity ; but the 
character of this elevation is subject to great 
variety. For example, the form, the depth, 
the relief, the extent, the colour, are widely 
different in different cases ; and each of these 
varieties is well deserving of consideration. 

The mildest form of elevation which the 
eruption presents has somewhat the appear- 
ance of those elevations which form the 
eruption, called by WILLAN, strophilus, or it 
may be compared to those which oceur in 
the state of skin called “ cutis anserina,” or 
goose-skin. These small elevations are placed 
ouaslightly inflamed ground, and their centre 
is of a darker colour than their circumfer- 
ence. This form of elevation is not unfre- 
quently intermixed withone of a larger size, 
which is flat on its surface and superficial. 








These larger spots are only modifications of 
the smaller, for, if their growth be watched, 
it will often be found that they are formed 
by a coalition of a number of the smaller 
elevations ; and, on their decline, we find 
that they resolve themselves, before disap- 
pearance, into the more minute spots. To 
this it may be added, that we often notice 
the large spots to be evidently formed by a 
group of the smaller. Although this larger 
elevation in general occurs in combination 
with the smaller, I have often seen the for- 
mer without the latter, and then the erup- 
tion very much resembled the wheuals of ur- 
ticaria, being composed of numerous red 
spots, varying in size from a small to a very 
large pea. At other times, I have seen an 
eruption of the larger elevations succeed an 
eruption of the smaller. When the larger 
eruption is on the decline, it produces an 
appearance like Bateman’s plate of Vitiligo ; 
and I believe that the disease described by 
him under this name is a venereal eruption. 

in neither of the preceding forms of ele- 
vation does the tumidity, apen which the 
elevation depends, sink into the cutis; and 
even when the spots are of a considerable 
thickness, this thickness is raised on the 
surface of the catis, and does not go down- 
wards, or into its substance. 

The elevations which I have just alladed 
to are in general numerous, and scattered 
over the whole surface. We sometimes, 
however, notice, limited perhaps to one 
or twe regions, flat elevated patches, which 
vary in their size from that of the end of 
a finger to that of the palm of the hand, 
These patches of elevations enlarge by addi- 
tions to their border, and, increasing in one 
direction, while they shrink in another, often 
traverse a great extent of surface. 

All the elevations of which I have as yet 
spoken, are either flat or pointed on their 
surface ; but there are other superficial ta- 
mid exanthemes, whose form is almost ex- 
actly spherical. These are sometimes, as 
well in form as in colour, extremely like 
red or black currants. 

There is a form which the exantheme at 
times presents, and which, although flat on 
its surface, seems to go so deepas to involve 
the texture of the cutis. It is, for the most 
part, broader and flatter than the one just 
u entioned. I do not know any common or 
ordinary diseases of the skin which it re- 
sembles. It, however, forms the transition 
from the more superficial to the more deeply- 
seated exantheme. 

In the remaining varieties of the tubercu- 
lar exantheme, the deeper-seated parts of 
the skin seem to suffer more. In them the 
swelling is very often considerable; but in 
place of commencing, as in the examples al- 
ready mentioned, on the surface of the skin, 
and never appearing to go deepér than its 
substance, they seem to commence so deep, 
that it might be supposed they were seated 
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under the shin. This is not, however, the 
case, and care must be taken not to con- 
found them with a symptom of syphilis 
which forms, in the sub-cutaneous cellular 
tissue, tumours ertubercies, that subsequent- 
ly approach the surface and ulcerate. 

The exantheme, whether tumid or not, 
may disappear without producing or leaving 
after it any other symptom or appearance. 
If the exantheme be a simple disvolora- 
tion, the original discoloration may change 
into,another; that is, from being more red, 
it may become more brown. Even the tu- 
mid exanthemes may shrink away, and leave 
after them merely stains, which may conti- 
nue for a longer or shorter time. In some 
cases, these stains are of a colour so tawny 
as to look not unlike that of a piece of singed 


PeThe venereal exantheme often desquam- 
ates, or throws off a succession of cuticles ; 
and it is of importance to attend to the form 
of these layers of Getached cuticle ; for they 
afford a means of distinguishing between an 
exanthematic and a pustular eruption on its 
decline. In the exantheme, the scale co- 
vering the spot formsa disk, This disk has 
a circular edge, and it can by this edge be 
oftea pulled off the surface on which it lies. 
If the exantheme be not covered by this disk, 
it is covered merely by a kind of branny 
scurf.. Now, the pustular spot, when scaly, 
in general desquamates in circles; and al- 
though these circles somewhat resemble the 
circles formed by the disks of the exanthe- 
matic scale, they can be easily distinguished 
by the aspect or direction of their circular 
edge. Ie the exanthematic disk, its aspect 
is peripheral, and in the pustular, centra!. 

The cuticle of au exanthematic patch may 
be detached by an effusion uader its surface, 
and thus forma vesicle or bulla. This isa 
rare form of the venereal exantheme. It is, 
however, to be observed ; and when it oc- 
curs the eruption resembles sometimes pem- 
phigus, sometimes herpes, sometimes ec- 
zema, and sometimes varicella, as I have 
seen in different cases. 

We find, and particularly under the in- 
fluence of certain localities, that the exan- 
thematic patch, whether tumid or not, will 
occasionally exude secretion from its sur- 
face, or else from a fungous growth, which 
May acquire a very considerable magnitude. 
This exuding and fungous state may be pre- 
ceded by desquamation or vesication. 

Exaathemes which have desquamated or 
vesicated, or which have formed fungous er 
exuding surfaces, may gradually become 
healthy, or may form ulcerations. When 
they become healthy without ulceration, they 
never leave any cicatrixes behind, though 
they may leave stains, which continue for a 
very long period. 

Exanthematic elevations and. discolora- 
tions, whether fungous or desquamating, of- 
tentimes shrink in the centre of their sur- 





face more rapidly than at their circumfer- 
ence. ‘The patch is thus formed into a cup, 
or into a simple ring, according as it was, 
in the first instance, tamid or otherwise. 
The cup is very remarkable in some cases 
of tubercles. These I have called the cup- 
ped tubercles. 

The ulcers which the exanthematie pateh 
forms, cannot, for the most part, be distin- 
guished from those which have been pre- 
ceded by pustules, unless by the munner in 
which they have been developed, or by the 
nature of the spot which preceded them. 
They are, however, in general, more super- 
ficial, considering their extent, than those 
ulcers which have been preceded by pus- 
tules, but, like them, they are characterized 
by the whiteness of their surface. This 
whiteness is often greater at their circamf. r- 
ence than at their middle, and is owing to a 
stratum of matter of a lardaceous aspect. 
This matter is sometimes pultaceous, and 
then it is geverally greenish ; bat, asI have 
already said, whether it be white or green- 
ish, it is the original organic texture in a 
State preparatory to its separation from the 
body, and not, as is generally supposed, a 
lymph effused on the diseased surface. 

The exanthematic, as well as the pustular 
ulcers, may be covered by either of the 
two forms of crusts, which I have described, 
by that which is produced by indurated 
discharge, or by that which is formed by a 
desiccated slough. The latter kind of crust 
is more rarely to be met on the exanthematic 
than on the pustular ulcers. The exanthe- 
matic sores are often, however, covered by 
crusts formed of indurated discharge, which 
are so regular and so conical that they 
strongly resemble the truly Limpet-shaped 
crust, which is always formed of indurated 
slough. 

The exanthematic eruptions, ia their 
arrangement or collocation on the surface 
of the skin, present varieties very analogous 
to those presented by the pustular eruptions. 
Thus, the spots which form the eruption, 
may be either scattered, or grouped, or in 
circles. The grouped, or circular arrange- 
ment, is perhaps oftener to be met amongst 
the exanthematic than the pustular. This 
character is very frequent iu those exanthe- 
matic cases, in which there have been 
relapses; and I have often had occasion to 
remark, that the exanthematic disease, 
though at first of the scattered form, pre- 
sents in its relapses the grouped character. 
We observed, in speaking of the pustular 
eruptions, that in their relapses, the spots 
were often in groups, although the earlier 
eruptions presented the scattered arrange- 
ment. We also remarked, when speaking 
of the cicatrization of the pustular sores, 
that it sometimes commenced at one side, 
while the ulcerating process continued at 
the other. We observe the exaathematic 
disease to present analogous changes ; and 
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this even when ulcers are not formed. For 
axample, an exanthematic patch often be- 
comes well in the centre, or at‘one side, 
while it extends at the other, or at the cir- 
cumference. There are hence produced 
patches, which have often very remarkable 
appearances—sometimes they resemble a 
cup—sometimes a circle—sometimes a 
crescent, but all their appearances, however 
diversified, are analogous in their nature, 
and depend upon the principle, that the 
diseased patch gets well, or better, in one 
part, while it spreads in another. This isa 
law of progression, which is followed by 
many otier eruptions as well as by venereal 
diseases of the skin. 

There are some remarkable differences in 
respect to the situation which the exanthe- 
matic eruption occupies, as compared with 
that occupied by the pustular eruptions. 
I have never observed the pustular eruption 
on the palms of the hands, or on the soles 
of the feet, but those parts are very fre- 
quently the seat of the exantheme; and 
there it causes either deep cracks, named 
rhagades, or spots, which detach scales in a 
circular form. The pustular eruptions do 
not seem to have any predilection for the 
anus, or for the genital organs; but the 
exanthematic eruptions very often occur in 
those regions; and are sometimes to be 
found there, when they are in no other part. 
At all times they are perhaps more nu- 
merous on these, than on any other parts. 
The exantheme frequently occurs between 
the toes, under, or at the edge of the nails, 
in the angles of the lips, in the angles of 
the eyelids, and in the angle which the nose 
forms with the check. When it occurs at 
the nail, it very often causes its exfoliation ; 
and when in any of the other situations, 
those linear ulcers, called rhagades, are 
produced. Now the pustular eruptions 
very seldom attack any of these parts. 

The colour of the exantheme is, is general, 
a redish brown, particularly when on the 
decline. On its first eraption, however, it 
is not unfrequently of a bright red or crim- 
son colour. It is sometimes a more pale 
red, and sometimes more yellow. It is also 
occasionally of so dark a brown as to 
approach to black. 

The exanthematic eruption is as variable 
in quantity as the pustular. Sometimes the 
whole body is thickly covered; and ut other 
times, there are only a few scattered spots 
on some particular region. Thus, we find 
eases which present no other traces of it 
than a crack at the angles of the lips, ora 
rhagade between the toes, or an onyxis, or 
a condylomatous state of the anus ; while, 
at other times, the face, the trunk, and the 
extremities, are thickly covered. 

The degree of sensibility or pain attendant 
on the exanthematic eruption, is seldom 
considerable ; yet the ulcers, and the ex- 


when great attention to cleanliness is not 
given, may be the seat of very painful sore- 
ness and stiffness, particularly at night, and 
after exertion. The uneasiness which at- 
tends the other forms of the exantheme, is, 
in general, an itchiness. This is sometimes 
very troublesome. I have Known severe 
itchiness, with discoloration of the skin 
round the anus, to form of itself the only 
symptom, in a case of constitutional syphilis, 
which followed the primary exantheme ; at 
least this itchiness and discoloration yielded 
to the same treatment which would have 
removed them if they had been symptoms of 
the exanthematic form, that is, to mercury. 
Notwithstanding the varieties of appear- 
ance which the exanthematic venereal di- 
seases of the skin present, there exists the 
most satisfactory proofs that they are all 
simply modifications of the same state. 
Thus, in the first place, we may frequently 
observe all the appearances which T con- 
sider exanthematic, on the same patient, at 
the same time; or, on the same patient at 
different periods, but resulting from the 
same infection. The stain, the scaly tu- 
bercle, and scaly patch, the rhagade, the 
ulcerating tubercle, and patch, daily occur 
together. It is more rare to notice the 
vesicular and bulbous venereal eruptions 
united with the other forms; but this is 
owing to the rarity of these varieties of 
disease. In the second place, there are 
certain circumstances under which one or 
other form of the exanthematic eruption 
always occurs, and never the pustular, as, 
for example, when the mother communicates 
the venereal disease to the foetus in utero, 
when a contaminated foetus communicates 
the disease to a healthy narse, and when 
the disease is contracted by a sound person 
coming in contact with a person labouring 
under constitutional symptoms of syphilis, 
whether pustular or exanthematic. It has 
been, particularly in infants who have con- 
tracted the disease in utero, that I have 
noticed the bullous form of the exanthe- 
matic syphilitic eruption, and traced its 
relationship with the other exanthematic 
eruptions. Its more frequent occurrence at 
this time of life, in a great degree, probably 
depends on the anatomical state of the 
foetal skin. In the third place, if any ad- 
ditional proof were wanting of the con- 
sanguinity of the varieties of the exantheme, 
it is afforded by the results of experiment, 
for the secretions from these eruptions uni- 
formly produces, by inoculation, when it 
succeeds, one of their own varieties of 
disease, and no other. In fact, both the 
primary and the secondary symptoms which 
follow inoculation in these cases, always 
belong to the exanthematic group symptoms. 


Causes of the Vaaieties. 
What are the causes of the varieties which 
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sent? On several occasions they are evi- 
dent.. On others, they are more conjectural. 
The influence of situation and structure in 

cing modifications of the exantheme 
is very considerable. Upon the influence 
of situation, in a great measure, depends 
the fungus, and the rhagadi; and to it, the 
onyxis is entirely owing. The fungous ex- 
antheme occars on surfaces opposed to other 
career, ems in the sebaceous appa- 
ratus. they are frequently seated 
round the anus, on the great labia, on the 
scrotum, on the angle between the labia or 
scrotum and the thigh. But, although they 
are seen in these parts, when they are not to 
be observed in others, they are sometimes 
to be found in other parts alone. For ex- 
ample, I have seen them on the arms, legs, 
shoulders, and back. Such.occurrences are, 
however, rare; and to be. observed only 
when the disease hasaremarkable tendency 
to fungate. Rhagades may occur in any 
situation where an angle is formed, as at the 
angles of the toes, of the fingers, of the lips, 
ef the eyelids, at the angle between the 
nose and the cheeks, and in the angles 
formed by the rugae of the circumference 
of the anus. The onyxis can form only 
where there exists a nail, and is owing to 
one of the exanthematic spots occurring 
under a nail, and causiug its detachment. 
The form of ulceration, which may be called 
rounded or circular, to distinguish it from 
the linear uleers, or the rhagades, occurs 
most frequently in the lower extremities, 
while the serpiginous ulceration, or that 
where the destructive process advances in 
one direction, while the ulcer is healing in 
another, is met most frequently about the 
nose, oron the penis. It is on the face that 
the exanthematic patches present the conical 
or elevated crusts most fully formed. They 
are frequent on the eyebrows, and among 
the beard. The dark leaden hue which the 
exanthematic spots sometimes assume, is 
not so. frequently observed on the upper as 
on the lower parts of the body. 1 have, 
however, seen the spots very dark on the 
back, and very red, or of a livid crimson 
colour, on the face. In the latter case, on 
disappearing, they left burned-looking stains 
after them, which were very remarkable, 
and remained for a long time. 

There can be little doubt but that some 
of the varieties which the exanthematic 
venereal eruptions present, result from mo- 
dification of the poison which have caused 
them. Many facts have occurred to me, 
which lead to the conclusion, that the moré 
exhausted the virus, the greater the tendency 
it has to produce a scaly or fuagous form of 
disease ; and the less exhausted, the greater 
the tendency to produce the tubercular, or 
the vesicular, or bullous disease ; or, in other 
words, those forms which ulcerate. The 
fungus seems ‘to be the extreme of the ex- 
hausted exantheme; and the bulla, or the 





vesicle, or tubercle, the link which connects 
the exantheme with the pustule. Some of 
the phenomenon presented by contaminated 
infants supports these opinions, If a female 
contracts syphilis while she is pregnant, 
and hence infects with a constitutional dis- 
ease her foetus, the symptoms presented by 
the foetus will have more alliance with the 
pustular group than if the mother had been 
for along period the subject of constitutional 
disease, and consequently than if the poison 
was of a more exhausted kind. The feetus 
will also be more likely to be dead-bora, or 
to be born with symptoms of the disease, 
than if it had been contaminated by a more 
exhansted virus. On the other hand, when 
a foetus is born to a mother in whose system 
it may be supposed, from the history of the 
case, that an exhausted virus exists, the dis- 
ease is often more tardy in appearing in the 
feetus. Perhaps it will not occur for months 
after birth, and when it does occur, it will 
be of the fangous class Condyloma will 
most probably be the symptom. The disease 
called in Lreland the “ buttonscurvy,”’ which 
is always a fungous disease, is the product 
of an exhausted venereal virus. 

The mode of living of the patient, his 
habits of cleanliness, the original character 
of his constitution, and the treatment which 
the disease has received, all powerfully con- 
tribute to modify its appearance. The want 
of habits of cleanliness has a great infly- 
ence in determining the formation of fungi, 
of rhagades, and perhaps of onyxis. In fact, 
these symptoms are often produced by the 
dirty habits of patients, when the opposite 
habits would have prevented them. I do 
not, however, say that they never occur ex- 
cept in such habits ; for I have known very 
cleanly persons to have the condytomatous 
form of disease. 1 only say that these forms 
of disease are certainly developed by dirt, 
in cases where they would not otherwise 
have occurred ; and that, whenever they do 
exist, want of cleanliness is a great cause of 
their aggravation, 

Ihave oftenseen the disease much increased 
by the mode of living of patients, and by im- 
proper mode of treatment. The milder forms 
are converted into the severer by impropriety 
in living, and the severer changed into the 
milder by temperance, and by a medécine ex- 
pectante. Thus, mere stains may be changed 
into tubercles, or ulcers, or fungi; or tu- 
bercles and fungi may be reduced to mere 
scaly spots or stains. These conversions 
demonstrate, as I have already remarked, 
the consanguinity of these affections. 

That original constitution greatly modifies 
this disease, there can be no doubt. The 
exanthematie virus will act on one constita- 
tion with gentleness, and on another with 
severity. In some cases it produces one of 
the mildest forms of venereal cutaneous dis- 
ease—the rubeoloid ; and in others, one of 
the severest forms—the ulcerating tubercle, 
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We find that analagous varieties are pro- 
duced by the pustular virus; and it is more 
than probable, that in a constiiution in which 
the pustular yirus would cause a mild dis- 
ease, a similar form of disease would be 
caused by the exanthematic poison; and 
that, ou the other hand, if the pustular virus 
would produce a severe disease in any given 
system, we might fairly expect, in the same 
constitution, a severe exanthematic disease 
from the exanthematic poison. 
Diagnosis. 

It is important, Gentlemen, to be able to 
distinguish the exanthematic group of ve- 
nereal eruptions as well from the pustular 
group a3 from non-venereal cutaneous dis- 
eases. In the firat stage, exanthematic vene- 
real eruptions often cannot be distinguished 
satisfactorily from pustular. The one, as 
well as the other, commences by spots, which 
are smaller or larger, more or less deeply 
seated in the skin, and variously arranged, 
in different cases. ‘The characters of these 
eruptions are, however, quickly developed 
to such a degree as enables us to say with 
certainty to which group any given case be- 
longs. Thus, ifthe group be pustular, mat- 
ter forms on the top, and in the substance of 
the spot; acrust follows ; and if this, or the 
top of the pustule, be removed, the charac- 
teristic ulcer is discovered underneath. 
Whereas, this purulent top never forms on 
the exantheme ; and if the spots of this form 
of eruption persist, they proceed to desqua- 
mation, exudation, vesication, fungation, and 
perhaps ulceration. There may, however, 
be some difficulty in distinguishing the vesi- 
cular and the bullous exantheme from the 
psydiaceous and bullous pustule, unless 
attention be paid to the precise character of 
each. The spots in these exanthemes are 
purely vesicular, or bullous, in the first in- 
stance; that is, they consist simply of a 
larger or smaller portion of cuticle detached 
by the effusion of a transparent fluid, while 
the detachment of the cuticle in the pustular 
forms of disease is produced by an effusion 
of purulent matter; and, in addition, the 
surface of the cutis is, from the first, more 
or less altered; that is, it is softened or ul- 
cerated; so that the pustule is, in the first 
instance, a much deeper affection than either 
the vesicular or bullous exantheme. 

1 have already remarked on the danger 
of mistaking the small pustular venereal 
eruptious when on their decline, or when 
the pustular tops have disappeared, and the 
spots consist only of sealy patches, more or 
less red, and more or less elevated. There 
are, however, several means of distinguish- 
ing these cases. In the first place, the his- 
tory will afford some assistance, for the 
patient will himself, in general, be able to 
give you such information as to the form of 
the spot as will enable you to judge of its 
original character. Thus, if it was pustu- 
lar, he will say that it corrupted, that it 
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advanced stage of the pustular disease,even 
when the pustules have been of the most 

minute kind, we will very often detect small 

cicatrixes ; but these seldom, if ever, occur 

in the more minute forms of the exanthematic 

group; and these are the forms most likely 

to be confounded with the mild varieties of 

the pustular group. 


So far as the treatment is orseag when 
the difficulty of diz between ex: 


antheme aud pustule is great, the import- 
ance of the diagnosis is proportionably di- 
minished ; for as the difficulty of distinguish- 
ing the one from the other can only exist. 
when the pustular disease is becoming old, 
and its qualities approaching paany? of the 
exautheme, at that period the treatment ap- 
plicable to the one will be found to approach 
that which the other requires. 

There are none of the orders of cutaneous 
diseases as described by Dr. WILLAN, among 
which there may not be observed. species 
more or less resembling the varieties of the 
exanthematic group of venereal eruptions. 
Thus, the strophulus and lichen among the 
papula ; the eczema, herpes, and varicella 
among the vesicule; the pemphigus among 
the bulla; the lepra, ‘psoriasis, and pityriasis 
among the squamz; the rubiola, erythema, 
roseola, and urticaria, among the exanthe- 
mata; some of the varieties of acne among 
the pustula; the molluscum, vitiligo, and 
lupus, among the tubercule ; all resemble, 
more or less, the exanthematic varieties of 
venereal eruptions ; and the resemblance is 
occasionally so strong, that if we determin- 
ed the diagnosis on a first view, we should 
frequently fall into error. The character of 
the eruption itself will, no doubt, often ma- 
terially assist the diagnosis. There isalways 
something in the shade of colour, in the ar- 
raugement of the spots, or in their colloca- 
tion on the surface, | in the sensations which 
accompany them, in the order of succession 
or synchronosity, if I may be allowed this 
expression, in which they appear, and in 
their persistence, or their mode of termina- 
tion, which will, in general, remove all 
doubt from the miad of a man well acquaint- 
ed with the ordinary diseases of the skin, 
and will enable him at once to say that this 
is, or is not, venereal. At times, however, 
even the most experienced eye will require 
additional light to enable it to see its way 
in deciding on the venereal or non-venereal 
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qualities of an . How much more 
likely, therefore, \ the practitioner be to 
go astray, who has not directed more than 





Such a would, on almost every occa- 
sion, | ¢ly likely to err. You may 
say, Whot ake méasies, or chicken- 
éttle-rash, fot a venereal eruption? 

1 you that I have known venereal 


eruptions té be so mistaken. I have known 
eruptions ‘Which Were venereal, to be con- 
sidered mieasles ; others, chicken -pock ; 
others; tettle-rash ; others, psoriasis ; others, 
lepra. [have not, however, ever known the 
converse. Yet there are cases of common 
lepra and Of psoriasis, which resemble very 
much venereal eruptions. 

In all cases, therefore, it will be prudent 
to take the assistance afforded by diagnosis, 
the history of the case, and by the accom- 
pany symptoms. The previous occur- 
reace of primary symptoms, but particularly 
of the symptoms of invasion, will go far to 
remove all dotibt. But the ristence, at the 
same time with the eruption, of other symp- 
toms, more dr less decidedly venereal, will 
afford stil! more valuable information; and 
as such collateral symptoms are seldom 
absent, they would, of themselves, in the 
greater nimber of cases, clear up all doubt 
in the diagnosis. 


rognosis. 

The prognosis, Gentlemen, of the various 
eruptions which constitute the exan- 
thematic group, is very different. Among 
these eruptions will be found some of the 
most severe, as well as some of the mildest 
forms of constitutional venereal disease. 
Their varieties are, in this point of view, 
analagous to those of the pustular group. 
In the peraiee group we noticed the exist- 
ence of a chain, or series of eruptions, one 
end of the chain being composed of minute 
pustules, which often formed large ulcers, 
and the other end of larger pustules, which 
often formed ulcers of great magnitude. 
The exanthematic group forms a similar, or 
an analagons, series, or chain. At one end 
of this chain we have eruptions which form 
a mere stain, or very minute pimples ; at 
the other, we have very large tabercles, or 
ulcerating stains, or bulle ; and between 
the mild and severe ends of the chain, we 
have as many varieties in severity as we 
have in the pustular chain. The varieties 
which compose these chaivs, whether pus- 
tular of exanthematic, do not, however, 
form, as it were, merely a straight line, the 
links of which progressively increase or 
decrease in severity, for they are, in each 
chain, what may be called collateral links ; 
and which depend not merely on a greater 
or lesser of severity of the disease, 
but, on a Modification of the poison 
which produced the disease. Thus, among 
the pustular group, the bullous and the 
as pustules form collateral varieties ; 
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and among the exanthematic group, the 
vesicular, bullous, tubercular, and fungous 
eru also form collateral varieties. 
ow, the prognosis of these eruptions 
will vary in each case, according to the end 
of the chain to which it approaches, when it 
is referable to one or other of the varieties 
which form the direct line; and according 
to the character of the collateral varieties 
with which it corresponds, when it does not 
belong to any of those in the direct line. 
Thus, it will be milder according as it ap- 
proaches more nearly the end of the chala 
formed of mere stains, or very minute pa 
pulw; and more severe, according as it 
approaches the end occupied by the ulcerat- 
ing patches. Again, it will be more mild, 
when it pertains to those collateral varieties, 
which denote an exhausted virus, as the 
fangous ; and more severe, when it belongs 
to those that denote an approximation to the 
pustular forms, as, for example, when it is 
vesicular, or bullous, or tubercular. 

We very frequently meet certain inveterate 
forms of venereal disease of the skin, whose 
exact characters it is difficult to determine, 
for the spots which compose it are some- 
times of the tubercular, and sometimes of 
the tuberculo-pustular character. They 
form ulcerations, which often heal in one 
direction, and extend in another, or anew 
spots come out at the circumference of a 
patch, while those more in the centre heal 
up. This form of disease I have neverseen, 
except when mercury had been given. It 
often continues for a series of years, at one 
time better, and at another worse. Mercury 
very quickly heals the ulcers, and for a time 
removes the disease. Whether these cases 
are originally pustular or exanthematic, or 
whether they be sometimes of the one and 
sometimes of the other, or whether they are 
all deserving of being considered exanthe- 
matic, whether originally pustular or not, 
inasmuch as the virus, upon which the 
depend, must be in an exhausted state, i 
shall not at present say. Their characters 
are sufficiently determined to prevent any 
mistake in diagnosis. I have placed them 
among the exanthematic class, as they have, 
upon the whole, more resemblance to them 
than to the pustular. I am in the habit of 
calling these cases by the name of lupiform 
syphilis, because of the resemblance of 
theirulcerations to those of lupus,—and like 
lupus it very often occurs on or about the 
nose. The principles of 

Treatment 

to be adopted in respect to the varieties of 
the exanthematic eruptions, are 

those which regulate us in treating the 
pustular eruptions. We endeavour to free 
the system from the disease, with as little ex- 
pence to the constitution as possible ; and 
at the same time to prevent, as far as in our 
power, the recurrence of disease in either 
the skin or any other on To accomplish 
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these objects we are, in some varieties, 
obliged to have recourse to mercury, and in 
others, to the hydriodate of potash. The 
former remedy is to be preferred, when the 
disease is more purely exanthematic; for 
example, in the rubeoloid, scaly, and fangous 
varieties, while the hydriodate of potash is 
much more suited to the tubercular class, 
and tothese more and more, according as they 
show a greater disposition to form groups, 
or to end ib ulcerations ; or in other words, 
according as they appear to bear more al- 
liance with the pustular group. The ulcera- 
tions of the exanthematic group are not so 
much benefitted by the application of the 
hitrate of silver as those of the pustular 
group. 

I have now, Gentlemen, concluded what I 
had to say respecting the history of the 
primary and constitutional forms of both the 
pustular and exanthematic varieties of 
venereal diseases of the skin; and when I 
shall have made some further general re- 
marks, which I shall do when we next meet, 
on those affections of the lymphatic, mucous, 
osseous, and fibrous systems, and of some 
other parts, as of the eyes and testis, which 
are common attendants on those primary and 
constitutional symptoms which we have 
already considered, you will, I trust, be 
fully prepared for an examination of the 
symptoms and treatment of individual cases, 
or groups of cases. By these, I shall not 
only test the accuracy of the general descrip- 
tions which I have been giving you, but shall, 
with their assistance, make you acquainted 
with the details of many facts, at which I 
could only glance, when my aim in descrip- 
tion was merely to catch at generalities. 





ON THE CURE OF 
VESICO-VAGINAL FISTULA, 
AND 
LACERATION or rnk BLADDER anv VAGINA. 


By Professor DigrreNnsacn, of Berlin. 





Berore I commenced the study of medi- 
cine I had occasion to witness an operation 
for the cure of vesico-vaginal fistula, per- 
formed by one of our most celebrated sur- 
geons on a young woman in whom the acci- 
dent had been produced by difficult labour. 
The operation lasted several hours, and con- 
sisted in an attempt to pare the edges of the 
fistulous opening with the scissars, and 
afterwards unite the wound by suture. 
There was little effort made by nature to 
heal the wound, and the woman died in a 
few days from violent inflammation of the 
bladder and peritoneum. 

During my stay at Paris, fourteen years 
ago, I had an opportunity of seeing a patient 
whom Dupuytren had cured of a narrow 
vesico-vaginal fistula, by cauterizing its 








edges with 2 red-hot iron, introduced into 
the vagina by means of a speculum. Re- 
membering the precept of Dupuytren, that 
sutures were of no avail against the inju- 
rious influence of the urine on the wound, 
and that nothing but the actual cautery was 
sufficient to excite the necessary degree of 
action in the edges of the fistula to produce 
full granulation, I tried this means in several 
cases of fistula not larger than a hazel-nut 
in circumference, but I failed in every case. 
Two attempts made anterior to this by Drs. 
Baum and Mayer were equally unsuccess- 
ful. 

Some time after these experiments, a 
woman of weakly constitution, fifty years of 
age, came under my care, with a peculiar 
vesico-vaginal fistula, not the result of 
labour, but from a tumour whieh had spon- 
taneously opened into the vagina. The 
external orifice was half an inch behind the 
clitoris; a fine elastic bougie passed ob- 
liquely backwards into the bladder. The 
urine was discharged periodically, and the 
woman was sometimes several days without 
passing any through the fistulous opening. 
The latter was finally healed by washing 
and injecting the traject with decoction of 
camomile flowers, and touching its edges 
with the tincture of cantharides, the catheter 
being at the same time employed. 

I was equally fortunate in a second case, 
which, like the one just mentioned, was 
very mild. A vesico-vaginal fistula, open- 
ing an inch behind the clitoris, was pro- 
duced as a result of difficult labour in a 
woman of thirty years of age. The traject 
ran obliquely backwards,and communicated 
with the bladder itself, as I was convinced 
by careful examination. In this case also 
the passage of urine through the fistula was 
only periodical. The treatment, successful 
in the former case, was repeated, but with- 
out any benefit for five weeks. I then freely 
slit up the anterior portion of the fistulous 
traject, and afterwards re-united it with a 
point of suture: a catheter was kept in the 
bladder, and the parts frequently bathed 
with cold water. However, on the third 
day, the thread had cut through one edge of 
the wound, and a few drops of pus, mixed 
with urine, flowed out; warm poultices, 
with camomile fomentations, were imme- 
diately applied to the genital organs; and, 
after a lapse of eight days, I began by sti- 
mulating the traject of the fistula. By this 
means the orifice of the fistula was closed in 
about four weeks ; however, in a short time 
after a small quantity of urine escaped 
through an cpening which was almost im- 
perceptible ; I therefore dilated this minute 
canal with a fine cat-gut cord, and was for- 
tunate enough to heal it at length by stimu- 
lating the parietes with strong tincture of 
cantharides. 

I now conceived some hope of being able 
to relieye the distressing accident by surgi- 
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cal means, but this hope was sometimes dis- 
appointed. I found out five unfortunate 
women with vesico-vaginal fistula, two of 
whom had already claimed my assistance 
at an earlier period. The largest of these 
fistulous trajects permitted the index finger 
to pass into the bladder; a very fine sound 
could be passed with difficulty through the 
smallest one. I treated all these patients 
with the actual or potential cautery, but 
without any good result; I then operated 
on two by refreshing the edges of the fistu- 
lous traject, and uniting them by suture; 
this was accomplished with considerable 
difficulty, but the fistulous orifices remained 
unchanged. 

I now renounced all attempts at interfer- 
ing with this accident until a few years 
back, when I was ca!led in to treat the case 
of a Russian countess, who suffered from 
vesico-vaginal fistula, produced by an un- 
fortunate cperation. The lady had been 
delivered by an ignorant midwife; inflam- 
mation of the vagina set in, and the parietes 
of this canal became subsequently com- 
pletely united together; the consequence of 
this accident was, retention of the men- 
strual fluid, with all its unpleasant symp- 
toms. After the lapse of a year the patient 
consented to an operation; but the surgeon, 
unhappily, made a large incision into the 
bladder, which continued open, while the 
divided parts of the vagina soon re-united 
again. Shortly after the patient’s arrival at 
Berlin, I made the first attempt at closing 
the fistulous orifice, which presented itself 
about an inch behind the clitoris, and easily 
admitted the little finger. The edges of the 
orifice, being fixed with a hook, were pared 
off, and then united with three stitches; a 
catheter was constantly kept in the bladder. 
However, on the third and fourth days the 
stitches had cut through the edges of the 
wound, and the urine continued to flow as 
usual through the vagina. Soon after this 
unsuccessful attempt I was called on to re- 
establish, if possible, the canal of the va- 
gina. This operation was excessively difl- 
cult, for the parietes of the canal were 
closely united together, and it was almost 
impossible to ascertain its direction. The 
canal was, however, re-established, and the 
cervix uteri could be felt very small and 
high up in the pelvis; the re-union of the 
divided parietes was prevented by the usual 
means, and this part of the treatment ter- 
minated in a fortunate manner. Our atten- 
tion was now directed anew to the fistula. 
Without again touching the edges, I intro- 
duced fresh sutures, three lines from the 
edge, and drew them tightly, trusting to the 
inflammation which the ligatures would 
produce. During six days the urine passed 
through the natural passage, and on the 
seventh I divided and removed the sutures. 

The cure now appeared to be perfect; 
however, I was suddenly sent for at twelve 
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o’clock next day ; the urine had again passed 
through the vagina. On examination I found 
the fistulous orifice as large as before, with 
deep red edges, and learned that the acci- 
dent set in immediately after an injection 
made by one of the attendants; it was pro- 
bably a consequence of mismanagement in 
the use of this instrument. In spite of this 
discouraging result, I made a fresh attempt, 
some weeks later, to unite the opening with 
the suture, but the threads became loose in 
four days, and the unnatural course of the 
urine was re-established. The patient was 
willing to undergo any further operation 
judged necessary, but, unfortunately, family 
affairs compelled her to leave Berlin. 

As one of the chief causes of unsuccess 
in cases of this kind depends on the diffi- 
culty of refreshing the edges of the wound 
and applying the suture with exactness, I 
endeavoured, in the next case which fell 
under my care, to bring the fistulous orifice 
so far down with a hooked forceps as to 
enable me to place the stitches with secu- 
rity. Three years ago a woman, fifty years 
of age, placed herself under my care for a 
vesico-vaginal fistula. The. opening was 
Situate in the middle of the vaginal wall, 
and would have received the tip of the little 
finger. I drew down the wall of the vagina 
with a hooked forceps, and applied three 
sutures. However, violent inflammation of 
the bladder set in, and the patient died on 
the fourth day after the operation. 

The results now stated induced me to 
change the method of treatment, and employ 
an altogether new operation, towards which 
my ideas were in part directed by the pecu- 
liar nature of the malady. 

An unfortunate young woman, 28 years 
of age, sought my assistance for a large 
communicating opening between the blad- 
der and vagina. The accident had been 
produced, as usual, in consequence of difli- 
cult labour, and gave rise to the most dis- 
agreeable inconveniences. The external 
genital organs were red and excoriated from 
the constant passage of the urine, which 
irritated, in equal manner, the insides of 
the thighs, knees, and calves of the legs. 
It was diflicult, at first, to discover the fistu- 
lous orifice with the finger; however, on 
passing the speculum the large opening 
came to view, and through it a portion of 
the bladder, with its inner membrane of a 
velvetty appearance. The patient being 
placed in the position for lithotomy, with 
the legs widely separated, Ricord’s speéu- 
lum was introduced into the vagina, and 
on opening its branches the fistulous orifice 
was fully exposed to view. The second 
period of the operation consisted in draw- 
ing down the parietes of the vagina. This 
was accomplished by passing a long hook 
through the speculum into the tissue lying 
behind the orifice ; then fixing a second hook 
on the opposite side, sy a similar manner, 
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and withdrawing the speculum with the 
left hand, while the right acted on the vagi- 
nal parietes, The manoeuvre was somewhat 
similar to that by which Lisfranc draws 
down the os tince in cases of scirrhus. The 
vagiaal wall having been brought down, it 
remained to bring it fully in view. This 
was done by continued, but gentle, traction, 
and constituted the third period of the ope- 
ration. Single and double hooks were fixed 
all round the orifice, some of which were 
confided to assistants. The next part of the 
operation was to refresh the edges of the 
fistulous opening. I passed, for this pur- 
pose, a very fine scalpel, about one line 
from the edge, and cut off a strip one line 
broad from the parietes of the vagina and 
bladder together. 

This was followed by an attem:t at sepa- 
rating the edges of the bladder from the 
vaginal edge, the former was fixed witha 
hooked forceps, and both tissues were then 
separated from each other to the extent of 
two lines with the scalpel; this gave a sur- 
face for union from one to two lines broad. 
I now began to bring the edges of the orifice 
together by passing some sutures with 
curved needles through the posterior part. 
Seven points of suture were applied in re- 
gular order ; they alternately comprehended 
the parietes of the vagina and bladder; the 
threads were cut off three inches from the 
knots. The vagina was now cleaned out 
with injections of cold water, and the spe- 
culum again introduced to see if every thing 
was right; the edges of the wound seemed 
united in the most equal and perfect manner. 
The patient appeared quite gay after the 
operation, and was carried home to some 
distance from the hospital in a common car. 
A catheter was left constantly in the blad- 
der, and a quantity of cold water injected 
every half-hour into the vagina and bladder. 
The rest of the treatment was strictly anti- 
phlogistic. 

This operation was not followed by any 
accident. On the third day I again intro- 
duced the speculum, with the greatest pre 
caution, and found all the sutures undis- 
turbed and firm; most of them were con- 
cealed from view by the tumefaction of the 
vaginal mucous membrane. On the 5th day 
the speculum was again employed, but no 
change had taken place in the sutures. On 
the 6th day a single suture was seized, 
divided with a fine bistoury, and with- 
drawn; the other six were subsequently 
removed in the same way without any acci- 
dent, and every point of the fistula found 
well closed; the cure, in a word, appeared 
complete. From this time cold injections 
were alternately thrown up the vagina with 
warm decoction of camomile. However, on 
carefully examining with the speculum, I 
discovered that from time to time a few 
drops of urine escaped from the left side of 
the opening left by a single point of suture ; 


this I hoped to close by exciting some local 
inflammation. For a period of four weeks 
I stimulated it with the most powerful re- 
medies, concentrated tincture of cantharides, 
&c., introduced on a fine miniature pencil, 
but without producing any trace of mflam- 
mation or granulation about the edges. It 
seemed necessary to treat this minute open- 
ing in the same way as the larger one; the 
parietes of the vagina were accordingly 
drawn down, the edges pared, and a suture 
applied. For the first three days after the 
operation every thing went on well; on the 
fifth day, however, the suture became a little 
loose, and some urine escaped through the 
same small orifice as I withdrew the thread. 
After a lapse of ten days I again repeated 
the operation. The portion of vagina in 
which the opening lay was drawn down with 
hooks, a margin nearly two lines broad was 
pared off, and two strong points of suture 
were applied. This time the operation was 
crowned with full success; on the fifth day 
the sutures were withdrawn; the fistulous 
orifice was closed at every point. The wo- 
man continued from this time perfectly free 
from any accident; the excretion of urine 
was perfectly normal. On examining with 
the speculum, the cicatrix was visible, ex- 
tending abcut an inch and a half in a trans- 
verse direction through the parictes of the 
vagina. 

The case just mentioned was the means 
of procuring me the opportunity of seeing, 
within a few weeks, twelve individuals 
labouring under the disease now in ques- 
tion; they all required to be treated without 
delay, and all knew several other women 
who suffered from the same accident. The 
extent of the disease in these twelve cases 
is very different. In some the orifice is 
very small; in others, the communication 
between the bladder and vagina is large. 
The smallest admits only a very fine probe, 
while others give passage to the little, or 
even index, finger; finally, some will admit 
the passage of several fingers united into the 
bladder, which prolapses through the ab- 
normal opening. In one case the uterus 
and vagina are prolapsed, and the perineum 
lacerated completely back to the anus. I 
have radically cured the latter accident by 
the method of operating I employ. The 
most unfortunate of all the patients is a 
woman thirty years of age, healthy and 
strong. The whole anterior wall of the 
vagina is split up, from behind the orifice 
of the urethra to the os uteri, and the blad- 
der hangs down between the thighs, and is 
inverted ; there is also complete rupture of 
the perineum, and the anus, with a part of 
the rectum, is equally torn through. For 
seventeen years this unfortunate woman has 
been compelled to sit on a seat made for the 
purpose, the excretions of urine and freces 
passing away under her. I shall operate on 








all these patients one after the other, and 
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communicate the results, whether they be 
fortunate or otherwise, for the interest of 
humanity and the advancement of our art. 

If we examine the cases meationed in the 
first part of this notice, t» discover the causes 
of vesico-vaginal fistula, we shall find that 
in one case the accident was produced by 
an attempt at separating the united walls 
of the vagina, duri:g which the surgeon 
made an incision directiy into the bladder. 

In another case the fistulous opening was 
produced in consequence of a calculus in 
the bladder, upon which the child’s head 
was strongly pressed during labour. Be- 
sides these cases, which are all extremely 
rare, there were several occasioned by per- 
foration of the bladder from cancerous dis 
ease of the uterus or vagina. In one case the 
carcinomatous tumour had commenced at 
the orifice of the urethra, produced union 
between the neck of the bladder and the 
vaginal wall, and thus laid a foundation for 
this lesion. In several other patients,— 
in addition to the cancerous disease of the 
uterus or vagina, with fistulous opening into 
the bladder, there also existed a cancerous 
fistula between the vagina and rectum, with 
stricture of the latter intestine ; and, finally, 
in one terrible case, a large communication 
between the bladder, vagina, and rectum 
together. Of the above twelve mentioned 
cases, eleven occurred as a result of difli- 
cult labour. 

Writers have, pointed out several other 
causes of vesico-vaginal fistule. In some 
cases the accident has followed lithotomy, 
especially after the vesico-vaginal method. 
It has also followed simple puncture of the 
bladder from the vagina, in the same way 
as in man; puncturing the bladder by the 
rectum, sometimes leaves behind it a vesico- 
rectal fistula. Lesions of the bladder, from 
metallic sounds, may also produce this fis- 
tula, and that chiefly in cases where the 
bladder is diseased. Sometimes sharp- 
pointed calculi being lodged in a sacculated 
portion of the bladder create inflammation of 
the part, and make their way into the 
vagina; but even without the presence of 
calculi the appendices vesice, described by 
Morgagni, may also give way, and produce 
a communication between the two cavities. 

Mercier (Gaz. Med, de Paris, April 26, 
1836) describes a new species of sponta- 
neous “ perforation of the bladder not 
hitherto mentioned by authors,” and depend- 
ing on a species of sacculated bladder, differ- 
ent from that described by Morgagni. 
However, he does not give any case of the 
disease in females. In some cases of difli- 
cult labour the accident is produced either 
by improper measures, or from the action 
of a fragment of the child’s skull. How- 
ever, the far greater number of cases are 
simply the result of difficult labours, whe- 
ther instruments were applied or not. 
Kilian, in his excellent work on Obstetri- 





cal Operations says, that most cases depend 
on the use of instruments, especially the 
perforator. 

The very small vesico-vagiual fistulae with 
which we sometimes meet, are produced in 
a different manner; we can only attribute 
them to pressure of the child’s head on a 
very limited point of the vagina, for the 
action of a forceps, or other instrument, 
could never produce an opening larger than 
a millet seed. I believe these very small 
communications are produced during exces- 
sive distention of the vagina by a large head, 
by rupture of a mucous follicle, and its sub- 
jacent tissue, into the bladder. I have 
always found the external opening of small 
fistule so contracted and sunk into the sub- 
stance of the vaginal wall, that it was very 
difficult to find the orifice. I have already 
spoken of the varieties these fistula present 
in respect to size. As to form, they are 
always round, when of a moderate size. 
When situate near the os uteri, and large 
enough to admit a good-sized catheter, the 
entrance is sometimes tortuous; if large 
enough to admit three fingers into the blad- 
der, the opening is commonly oval, with the 
smaller end directed backwards and for- 
wards; even the fistula produced by aa in- 
cision into the bladder presented a circular 
orifice. It is unnecessary to say, that fis- 
tule resulting from syphilitic or carcinoma- 
tous ulcers offers no determinate form. 

The situation of vesico-vaginal fistula is 
very various: in some cases I found the 
orifice about one inch behind the mouth of 
the urethra; sometimes further back; at 
other times, finally, as high up as the os 
uteri. They are seldom situate at any great 
distauce from the middle line of the vaginal 
parietes. Kilian, Jobert, and several other 
writers remark, that the accidents are more 
or less severe, according to the situation of 
the fistula; for example, when high up, the 
urine comes away only at times, and when 
the bladder is very full. However, I have 
always found the patient wet, no matter 
whether the opening was situate low down, 
in the middle, or very high in the vagina. 
Even the greater or less extent of the orifice 
seems to make little difference ; the women 
were as constantly wet when the opening 
into the bladder was not larger than the 
point of a sound, as when it would admit 
the index finger. It is evident, however, 
the accidents must be greater in extensive 
destruction of the vagina and bladder. 

The inconveniences resulting from vesico- 
vaginal fistule are of the most deplorable 
kind. Those connected with the married 
state do not require explanation. The con- 
stant passage of the urine into the yagina 
must necessarily produce considerable irri- 
tation, and even inflammation ; the external 
genital organs, the perineum, insides of the 
thighs, and the legs, are exposed to the 
same injurious actions; the skin assumes a 
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bright-red colour, and is partially covered 
with a furuncular eruption. The patients 
complain ofa most disagreeable burning and 
itching sensation, which often compels them 
to scratch themselves until the blood comes 
forth, and thus aggravate their sufferings. 
Others are obliged to shave off the hair 
from the external organs, which are some- 
times covered with a calcareous deposit 
from the urine. Frequent washing with 
cold water is of little avail, since the linen 
is quickly saturated with the fluid which 
escapes. Position also avails little, and the 
bed, even when consisting of a hair-mattress, 
is quickly soaked through, and emits a most 
disagreeable odour ; the wretched patients 
themselves are compelled to pass their lives 
on a straw-bed, the materials of which are 
changed every day. The air in the chambers 
of such patients acts injuriously on their 
lungs, and wherever they go they taint the 
atmosphere. Washing and inunction are 
attended with no advantage. Perfumes only 
increase the disgusting effect of the smell. 
This unhappy accident breaks through all 
family ties ; the most tender-hearted mother 
is driven from the society of such an afflicted 
child; she is confined to a solitary chamber, 
or sits on a perforated stool of naked wood, 
or a plank, with an open window to the 
apartment, unable to cover the seat with any 
cloth. Some of these unhappy patients fall 
into a state of indolence ; others present a 
stupid resignation ; while others would wil- 
lingly resign their lives to get rid of the 
misery which surrounds them. It is im- 
possible to find any alleviation of the acci- 
dents by mechanical contrivances. The in- 
troduction of a sponge, saturated with cold 
water, prevents the discharge of urine fora 
few hours, in cases where the fistulous 
opening is small. However, the sponge 
soon becomes saturated with urine, and pro- 
duces disagreeable sensations, which render 
it insupportable to many females. All at- 
tempts at filling the vagina, and thus pre- 
venting the influx of urine, have failed. 
The different contrivances for receiving the 
urine which flows into the vagina are also 
equally useless,and I have seen many cases 
in which they aggravated the evil instead 
of relieving it.—German Jour., June, 1836. 





OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
MEDICINAL PROPERTIES AND USES 
OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MINERAL SPRINGS OF GERMANY. 

By J. I. Ixtn, Esq., Surgeon, Halifax. 





Tue following are tabular views of the 
specific quantities, the temperature, and the 
comparative solid impregnation, of most of 
the mineral springs alluded to in my paper, 


A TABLE, showing the Specifie Gravities of 
the principal Mineral Springs of Germany 
and Switzerland, compared with those of a 
Sew of the most celebrated in England.* 


Thermal.—Foreign. Spec. Gravity. 


Aix-la-Chapelle ...... 1004.0 Schreiber 
Aix-les-Bains, in Savoy 1001.0 Bertini 
St. Gervais, ditto ....1004.3 Dela Rive 
Pfeffers, Switzerland 1004.0 Capeller 
Karlsbad Sprudel, in F 

Bohemia ..... pa } 1004.97 Berzelius 
Weisbaden, in Nassau 1006.30 Kastner 
Ems, ditto 2.220.000 1003.55 Ditto 
Schlangenbad, ditto ..1000.55 Ditto 
Ba Rinne e aa Spec. Gravity. 

ath (King’sand Hot ) ; 

TD annonces 1002.38 Falconer 
Ditto (Cross Bath)....1001.8 Ditto 
rr 1000.60 Scudamore 


Bristol (Hot Well) ..1000.77 Saunders 





metry ty > ld peer: Gravity. 

yrmont, in Waldec 

(heldulous)...... : 1001.0 Branites 
Ditto (Saline) ........ 1013.3 Westrumb 
Geilnau-on-the-Lahn ..1004.0 Bischof 


Neiderselters, Nassau 1003.69 Westrumb 

Langen-Schwalback,d° 1001.0 Gaetner 

Weilback, ditto ...... 1001.52 Creve 
Cold.—British. Spec. Gravity. 

Tunbridge Wells ....1000.70 Scudamore 


Harrogate (old well) 1010.3 Ditto 
Cheltenham (old well) 1009.1 Ditto 
Leamington.......... 1011.9 Dttto 
STE 5 asasindis qos 1000.2 Ditto 
Isle of Wight(chalyb.) 1007.5 Marcet 


Moffat, Scotland (sul- 


Q 
phurous) ........ § 1022.55 Thomson 





A TABLE of the solid Impregnation of the 
under-mentioned Springs, “ premising, that 
the residuum is, in every case, deprived of 
its water of crystallization, by having been 
heated to 212°, but still retaming its com- 
bined carbonic acid.” 


Thermal.—Foreign. Spec. Gravity. 


Sema ne se, yS459  Berzelius 
Weisbaden, Nassau ....84.15 Kastner 
i Pee 41.02 Ditto 
Schlangenbad, ditto......8.14 Ditto 
Pfeffers, Switzerland ....3.80 Capeller 
Mount d’Or, France ....13.39 Berthier 
Thermal.—England. Spec. Gravity. 
OE 09 45.900002 0008505 20.53 Philipps 
EE sccsuscnsuan sane 2.70 Rearson 
EE cues > 04440 caren 8.19 Carrick 





Cold.—Fereign. Spec. Gravity. 
Seidlitz, Bohemia (saline) 171.0 Neuamaun 
Karlsbad, ditto (acidulovs) 1.42 Berzelius 





* To Dr. Gairdner’s work I am principally in- 
debted for the contents of the tables. He there 
gives very complete tabular views, showing the 
temperature, the impregnation, and the specific 





at pages 664 and 667 of Tue Lancer. 





gravities of a great number of mineral springs. 
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Cold.—Foreign. Spec. Gravity 
Geilnan, Nassau (ditto) ..14.65 Bischof 
Fachingen, ditto ( alkaline) 32.98 Ditto 
Seiters, ditto (acidulous) 34.59 Ditto 
Soden, ditto ............ 32.19 Meyer 
Langen - Sc hwalback, in)? 8.94 Kastner 


Weinbrunnen, ditto.... § 
Weilback, ditto ae bho O85 15.01 Creve 
Pyrmont,Waldeck (saline)153.4 Brandes 
Ditto, ditto (brine) ......128.9 Ditto 
Ditto, ditto (acidulous) .. 5.05 Ditto 


Spaa (alkaline chalybeate) 4.57 Monheim 
St. Mority, Grisons (acid.) 13.57 Capeller 


Tarasp, Engaddine ge ; 
Switzerland (alk.) : --126.2 Ditto 





Cold.—England. Spec. Gravity. 


Tunbridge (chalybeate) ..1.32 Scudamore 
Harrogate (sul. saline) 145.4 Ditto, 1819 
Ditto (saline chalybeate) 59.06 Ditto 
Cheltenham (saline)....111.6 Ditto 
Leamington (saline) ..163.9 Thomson 
Ditto, ditto(sulphureous) 51.83 Scudamore 
Gloucester (sulp. saline) 96.23 Daubeny 
Maivern (alkaline) --10.12 Philip 
Isle of Wight (alb. chal.) 147.0 Marcet 
Epsom (saline) ........58.86 Lucas 
Searborough (ditto) ....43.81 Short 
Beulah, Surrey (saline) 120.3 Farady & 
Hume 
Moffat, Scotland (sulph.)30.03 Thomson 





Amount of Gases in some of the more highly 
Impregnated Waters. 


Pyrmont (drinking)......171.0 Branden 
GOMES 200s ccaceceesess 124.0 Westrumb 
Buxton (thermal) ...... 2.66 Scudamore 
Tunbridge ............ 5.76 Ditto 
Harrogate ............ 2.57 Ditto 
Bristol (hot well)........ 3.27 Carrick 
Cheltenham............ 19.72 Fothergill 
BMG 6 cess ccchoeecces 8.22 Garnett 





Concerning the solid and gaseous impreg- 
nation of mineral waters, it is important to 
remember that their composition is not con- 
stant, but ever varying from atmospheric 
causes, at different seasons, &c. The ther- 
mal class of springs is most remarkable for 
the uniformity of their composition. ‘* The 
springs which are richest in foreign matter, 
are those in which the muriates and sul- 
phates predominate. These very commonly 
contain from 10 to 40 parts in 10.000 of 
water; occasionally 60 or 70; and in a few, 
it amounts even to upwards of 100.” 


A TABLE showing the Temperature of a few 
of the principal hot Springs in Germany, 
Switzerland, Savoy, France, and England.* 


Foreign. Deg. of Fahren. 
Aix-la-C ag léeeeees 136 Monheim 
Weisbaden, Nassau...... 158 Kastner 





* In some instances, the results of this table will 
be found to differ slightly from the degrees of tem 
perature mentioned in the description of the waters 
themselves, but the difference is very trifling. 





Foreign. Deg. of Fahren. 
ns peak ann de | 122 Ditto 
Schlangenbad ............ 86 Ditto 
Karlsbad Sprudel ...... 165 Reuss,1812 
Toplitz, Bohemia........ 121 Osannj 
Baden-in-Baden ........ 154 Osann 
St. Gervais, Savoy........ 113 De la Riye 
nT hott’ ced nt ociall 120 Alibert 
Leuk, Canton Dutalais ..124 Ebel 
Pfeffers, Canton St.Gallen 100 Capeller 
GEE sacs nanh med 93 Alibert 
St. Laurentles Bains, ditto 122 Ditto 
Chaudes Aigues, ditto....190 Berthier 
3 Aer 115 Longchamps 
Bourbonne les Bains, ditto156 Alibert 
Vike GOO crcccccceccens 212 Brougniart 
La Motte, ditto.......... 183 Alibert 
Bains, ditto ............ 151 Ditto 
Clermont, ditto .......... 88 Ditto 
Mont d’Or, ditto ........ 113 Bertrand 

British. Deg. of Fahren. 
DORE Sevecccnsiedenss 82 Saunders 
PE Swidckac denen e si 68 Scudamore 
North Bradwell ..........58 Daubeny 
Sty. Middleton .......... 64 Ditto 
NN 5556 cis SSEN ess od 74 Saunders 
Bath (hot bath).......... 117 Philips 
Mallow, Ireland.......... 69 Rutty 


Halifax, Aug. 15, 1836. 





MALIGNANT CHOLERA, 





To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Sir:—The following account of Asiatic 
Cholera attacking the same individual twice 
within a period of sixteen months, with some 
other details, is, perhaps, of sulicient interest 
to merit publication in your journal, Iam, 
Sir, your very obedient servant, 

Jas. Mitter, Mem. of the Fac. of 
Phys. and Surg. of Glasgow, 
and Lic. Roy. Col, Surg. Edin. 
Mary Hill, near Glasgow, 
13th August, 1836. 


On Sunday morning last, at about half- 
past 11 o'clock, I was requested to visit 
James Simpson, a quarrier, about 30 years 
of age, and temperate in his habits. His 
house was distant about a mile and a half. 
I found him on his back, in bed; the whole 
surface of his body was of a deep blue 
colour, very cold, and covered with a rather 
copious moisture; his legs were violently 
cramped, his eyes lurid and projecting; 
voice weak and chirping; tongue slightly 
coated with a blueish-white fur; palse to 
be felt only with difficulty, small, and rather 
quick. On the night before, he had gone to 
bed at his usual hour, and in his usual 
health ; he slept well during the night, and 
awoke at about 6 o’clock. At that time he 
felt nothing amiss, but on getting up, two 
hours later, he suddenly became sick and 
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» with a strong desire to go to stool, 
whieh was renewed every few minutes. He 
then vomited, first some mixed stuff, and 
afterwards a thin whitish fluid, somewhat 
resembling the alvine dejections, which were 
now incessant, very copious, and ua- 
tinged with bile. He had also become so 
cold and weak that he could not move 
without assistance. He was, when I saw 
him, quite sensible, and complained of the 
cramps; no pain was felt on pressure of the 
abdomen. 


When cholera first appeared in Glasgow 
I was one of twelve surgeons who were ap- 
pointed to attend the destitute sick in their 
own houses, the city being divided into 
twelve districts, of which each had charge 
of one. The Board of Health also subse- 
quently employed us to visit supposed 
cholera patients ; I consequently saw a great 
deal of that disease, both privately and in 
the hospital, near which I resided; and, 
during its prevalence, I did not see a single 
case the symptoms of which were more dis- 
tinctly marked than the present; and what 
renders this case peculiar is, that sixteen 
months ago, on the 21st April, 1835, I was 
suddenly called to visit this same person, 
under precisely similar circumstances. Yet 
neither then nor now was cholera prevailing 
in any part of Scotland that I am aware of ; 
and certainly there were no cholera patients 
with whom he could possibly have been in 
contact. 

I well remember with what feverish in- 
terest the progress of cholera towards and 
in this country was regarded,—how anxi- 
ously every treatise or notice upon the sub- 
ject was perused,—how earnestly and care- 
fully its nature, and the claims of the various 
modes of treatment recommended, were dis- 
cussed. When, at length, it broke out in 
the town of Kirkintilloch, within eight miles 
of Glasgow, the citizens of that city were 
roused into activity, an active and intelli- 
pont Board of Health was immediately 

ormed, and some old central buildings were 

to allow of the reception of patients, 

in the course of a few hours, at any time. 
One or two. suspicious cases soon happened, 
bat, to retard public alarm, they were treated 
at home, and not publicly reported; but on 
Sunday several unequivocal cases occurred, 
the fact could no longer be concealed, 
and the Board of Health directed shops to 
be opened in various parts of the town, as 
“ station- houses,” to which the district sur- 
geons were attached, supplied with all those 
medicines and means which the Boards of 
places already visited had recommended, 
with students in attendance to aid the sur- 
geons, and authorise admissions to the hos- 
pital. Other students were directed to 
visit the poor in their houses, to urge upon 
them cleanliness and regularity of living, 
and arrest the premonitory symptoms, &c. 
This plan of domiciliary visiting, however, 








did not answer its intended benevolent pur- 

Whether the young gentlemen were 
always considerate; mild, and concilia- 
tory in deportment or aot, they soon became 
objects of suspicion, and were exposed to 
insolence, and even threats of ‘violence. 
Their visits, therefore, were discontinued, 
and their places well supplied bycharitable, 
non-professional individuals. The clergy, in 
the meantime, were zealous and active; a 
public fast was appointed ; and:divine wor- 
ship was performed in most of the churches 
on certain week-days. Yet cholera pro- 
gressed, and ultimately no class seemed to 
be exempt from its attacks. 

No mode of treatment was found invari- 
ably satisfactory, although every plausible 
plan was submitted to the test of experiment, 
both in hospital and private practice; so 
that, however sanguine we felt before the 
disease arrived, a short acquaiatance proved 
how utterly incompetent were all known 
remedial means to grapple wiih it; and, by 
the time it departed, my mind was .muc 
less satisfied on that point than before I 
had seen a single case. The total absence 
of bile in the discharges, and the favourable 
results which mostly followed the_re-ap- 
pearance of that secretion, indicated to my 
mind the necessity of employing mercury in 
some form. I therefore generally employed 
calomel, at first in large doses, combined 
with small quantities of opium, and some- 
times ipecacuanha, but after some time I 
gave up the opium almost entirely, from _a 
conviction, that when that drug was freely 
administered, the secondary fever was 
much more severe and intractable. Bleed- 
ing was not, in Glasgow, frequently admissi- 
ble. In the present instance, as the patient 
was in robus! health just before the 
attack, I attempted to abstract a little blood 
from the arm, but unsuccessfully, and 20 
grs. of calomel, with 2 each of opium and 
powder of antimony, were immediately ad- 
ministered ; a mustard poultice to the épi- 
gastric region, assiduous frictions to the 
extremities, and a little warm toddy at 
short intervals, were employed. Gr. j. of 
calomel, in pill, every half-hour, from one 
hour after the 9j. dose. Thirst solaced by 
barley-water and effervescing powders, ad 
libitum. 

Eight o’clock, p.m. Skin warmer and 
drier; pulse easily felt, but weak, Great 
general debility; voice improved; has not 
vomited since the first dose of cal. et. op, ; 
cramps greatly moderated. Has had only 
two stools, which were dark and bilious, 
(tarry looking); no urine passed ; says he 
feels better. A calomel pill every hour; 
4 oz. castor oil in the morning. 

Monday, 10, a.m. Much better, The arm 
had broken open during the night, and he 
had lost a few ounces of blood, which, he 
said, had taken “a great load from his 
heart.” Made water freely; more bilious 
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stools; had not yet got the oleum ricina. 
Take it immediately, and omit the calomel. 

From this time his convalescence was 
rapid, and on Wednesday I found him pre- 
paring to leave his bed. The course and 
treatment of the former attack differed little 
from: the present one. The 3j. dose of 
calomel, with the opium and antimony, was 
omitted; bleeding was attempted, but with 
like ilk success; a grain of calomel was 
given every fifteen minutes for two hours ; 
then every half hour till evening, when, as 
re-action seemed going on, the interval was 
extended to an hour. External means the 
same, and the recovery was no less speedy. 





DUBLIN NOVELTIES. 
INVENTION OF TARTAR EMETIC IN THE 
DELIRIUM OF FEVER. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


Str :—A letter from Dr. O’Brien in your 
spirited publication of July 30th having 
induced me to refer to the Dub. Med. Journal, 
I have found in the latter periodical such 
an umusing contrast of puffs, that a notice 
of them is solicited on the principle which 
you boldly maintain, that of exposing 
quackery in all its grades. 

In the number for Sep. 1835 we find that 
the business of the Medical Section of the 
British Association opened with a com- 
munication from Dr. Graves on the use of 
chloride of sodium® in fever,—a communica- 
tion which the author then considered suf- 
ficiently important to extend to such length, 
that the re of it occupies nearly four 
pages of print. The Doctor had “ used the 
remedy in many hundred cases,” and stated 
one of his conclusions to be, that it was not 
of the least use in the febrile excitement of 
ague; yet, in a subsequent number, the lead- 
ing article of scientific intelligence being on 
the use of chloride of soda in ague, the remedy 
is said “to claim additional attention, on 
account of its undoubted efficacy, as ex- 
hibited in the Meath Hospital.” Dr. Graves 
states, that he was led to try the cloride of 
sodium by a phlet of Dr. Lawrence, the 
present Archbishop of Cashel, a celebrated 
oriental scholar, and an excellent chemist, 
und published by Hodges and Smith,+ and 
the circumstances under which the as 
sembled medical representatives of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, were urged to exhibit 
this new remedy, as one “most decidedly 
advantageous, and of unquestionable bene- 
fit,” were, “when restlessness, low de- 
lirium, &c., is present,” and “ when the body 


* Said afterwards to be written soda, and printed 
exdium. Query. 

+ This advertisement of the Doctor's booksellers 
reminds one of Higgins’s announcement that 
the celebrated Revie was the father of Pneumatic 
Chemistry, and uncle to the Ear! of Cork. 
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is covered with macule. * * * It counteracts 
the tendency to tympanitis, and, in fact, 
appears to be admirably calculated to meet 
most of the bad effects of low putrid fever.” 

But, alas for the instability of medical 
toys! In May 1836 the author had forsaken 
his childish love, to celebrate the union of 
tartar emetic and opinm, which he fancies 
to be a match cf his own making, observing 
“the practice is entirely new, and, I say it 
with pride, entirely my own.” He then 
describes a fever which is characterized by 
tympanitis, low delirium, &c., but without 
petechiaw. Here surely was a case for the 
soda; but of that remedy not a word is 
mentioned, and the patient is cured, on the 
15th day of fever, by } of a grain of tartar 
emetic, and M xi of laudanum! 

Next case. High delirium, &c., but no 
petechize : the patient, on the 17th day of 
fever, is put into a profound sleep, and cured 
by half a grain of tartar emetic, and M. viiss 
oflaudanum. Inanother case (no petechie) 
sleep, perspiration, and reason, are magically 
restored by similar means. And then, in 
commenting on these cases, not one of them 
spotted, he writes, “it is the discovery of 
the utility of this practice in the advanced 
stages of spotted fever that I claim as 
particularly my own, for there ts not the 
slightest traces,” &c. Afterwards, as if to 
show the presumption of the British As- 
sociation puff, he gives a case where, 
macule having appeared, the chloride of 
soda is fuund to be absolutely useless, and 
six small doses of tartar emetic (a tenth of a 
grain each, and without laudanum) effect a 
cure. And this is advertised as a novel 
practice! 

Case 2. Copious macule: 7th day, chlo- 
ride of soda given; “8th day, the patient 
not worse, but,” 10th day, a straight waist- 
coat is necessary, and then tartar ¢metic, 
in doses of an eighth of a grain, without 
laudanum, effects a favourable change, and 
the addition of laudanum, on the next day, 
perfects the cure. The patient took about 
30 minims of laudanum altogether, and this 
is called “ opium boldly administered.” 

Case 3. A case in which the counte- 
nance was “ expressive of ferocity,” without 
eruption, cured by rational doses of tartar 
emetic. 

Case 4. Macule; tympanitis: 9th day, 
chloride of soda ; 10th day, patient worse 
raved violently, and “complained of ba 
treatment ;” but two doses of tartar emetic 
and laudanum effected a cure on 11th day: 

Case 5. Maculw: 6th day, tartar emetic 
and laudanum: not “much better,” until 
14th day, and only convalescent on the 17th. 
Yet this patient’s mother and sister had re- 
covered from a similar fever, the one on the 
2ist, the other on the L1th day, with copious 
perspiration, and this under opposite and 
very questionable treatment. ow proue 
are men to assume to themselves the pro- 
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duction of those benefits which nature 
effects in spite of their interference ! 

Case6. Macule : chloride of soda given 
on 6th day, “all the symptoms much ag- 
gravated on the 12th:” but § of a grain of 
tartar emetic, and M. viiss of laudanum, in 
three doses, procure 10 hours’ sleep, copious 
evacuations, &c., and rapid improvement. 

Mr. Crampton was “surprised” at some 
results which he saw under Dr. Graves’ 
hands; but the doctor seems unconscious 
that Mr. C. is a wag who would feign more 
than continental surprise and transport for 
the opportunity of playing upon the pro- 
tuberant organs of love-of-notoriety and self- 
esteem, which his friend’s head presents. 
And as for the novelty of the plan, it will 
soon, no doubt, be discovered, as in the case 
of the chloride of soda, to be “‘ now much 
used in France.” ( Dub. Med. Jour., No. 
23, p. 378.) For my own part I have a 
perfect recollection of its having been used 
in fever, both in private and in a regimental 
hospital, in Ireland, 10 years ago; and in 
this country a very old practice has been 
that of giving a combination of stibiate 
powder, as it is called, and Dover's powder, 
in certain stages of fever,—the stibiate 
powder being tartar emetic and chalk. I 
beg to refer to “Thompson's Lon. Disp.” 
(Art. Tartar Emetic,) and “ Armstrong’s 
Lectures,” (p. 346 to 351, and 374-5,) on 
nauseauts, narcotics, and sedatives in fever, 
in proof. I have the honour to be, Sir, &c. 

August 16th, 1836. R. 





CHARING-CROSS HOSPITAL. 
ALLEGED SALE OF A SURGEONCY. 


To the Editer of Tut Lancer. 

Sin:—There can be no situation more 
painful to a sensitive mind than that which 
arises from an imputation on his character, 
and the necessity of several days elapsing 
before an explanation can be offered upon 
the subject. This is my position at the pre- 
sent moment, and as my fear is, that the full 
statement of all particulars relating to a 
transaction alluded to in your last Number, 
as having taken place between Mr. How- 
ship and myself, and upon the subject of 
which he appears to have made a statement 
to the College of Surgeons, but of which I 
was never apprised, may not appear in suf- 
ficient time for notice in your next publica- 
tion, (but if possible it shall), I trust to your 
readers at least for suspending their judg- 
ment upon the same, and to giving me credit 
for being anxious to afford to them the most 
satisfactory refutation of an unjust and 
wicked calumny, put forward to promote 
particular views of certain individuals, and 
founded in every thing that is base, tyran- 
nous, and cruel. Ihave the honour to be, 
Sir, yours very obediently, 

T. J. Perricrew. 


MR. PETTIGREW.—STATE OF THE CHARTERS. 






THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, August 27, 1836. 


Own Friday, the 19th inst., the day before the 
prorogation of Parliament, the CuanceLior 
or THE Excueaver moved in the House of 
Commons, “ That an address be presented 
“to the Crown, praying that his Majesty 
“ would be pleased to direct that copies of 
“the Draft Charters for the University of 
“ London, and the University College, be laid 
“ on the table of the House.” 
Copies of the “ Draft Charters!” Why 
draft “ Charters?” Oh! The Star-Chamber 
system of granting royal charters is, then, at 
anend! To this conclusion we are irresist- 
ibly led by the terms of the motion of the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Excneaver. “ Copies 
of the draft Charters.”” Had the Charters 
been in existence, of course the motion would 
have stipulated fora return of copies of those 
identical documents. Considering that the 
motion of the CHANCELLOR OF THE Excue- 
aver was made on the last business day of 
the session, it is calculated to create some 
surprise. When are the copies of the drafts, 
for example, to be laid on the table of the 
House? Clearly not until the next session of 
Parliament ; and the commencement of that 
session may be very properly postponed to 
the month of February in the next year; the 
plain and obyious inference, then, to be drawn 
from the terms of the motion is this,—That 
copies of the drafts of the Charters will be 
laid before Parliament previous to the at- 
tachment of the sign-manual of the King to 
the Charters themselves. Any other infer- 
ence is not and cannot be justified by the 
motion of the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExXcHEequer. 
Taking this common-sense view of the ques- 
tion, this obvious meaning of the words em- 
ployed by Mr. Sprine Rice, are we disposed 
to complain of the course which that gentle- 
man has pursued? Certainly not. On the 
contrary, we think that the CHANCELLOR oF 
THe Excneaver and the rest of his Majesty’s 





Saville Row, Aug. 22, 1836. 


Ministers have exhibited a praiseworthy, 
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OF THE NEW UNIVERSITY AND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


prudential caution; and if it be really their 
intention to postpone the enactment of char- 
ters for the establishment of a metropolitan 
University, and the incorporation of Colleges 
in that University, until the drafts of those 
charters can be exhibited to the view of the 
assembled Legislature and the public, their 
conduct is entitled to the warmest approval 
of an intelligent community. Upwards of 
twelve months since we called for the pro- 
duction of drafts of the intended charters. 
We then deprecated haste in the accomplish- 
ment of an undertaking of so much import- 
ance as the establishment of a metropolitan 
University, and we even ventured to hope 
that no new medical titles would be created 
until a Bill, founded on the proceedings of 
the Medical Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which has been so ably headed and 
conducted by Mr. Warsurton, should be 
laid before Parliament by that gentleman. 
The promoters of the new University were 
then utterly mistaken as to the powers which 
could be conferred on the medical branch of 
the University by the exercise of the prero- 
gative of the Crown; and we have reason to 
believe that our expositions on that subject 
had the effect of checking the progress of 
measures which, had they been completed, 
would have borne upon them indelible marks 
of precipitancy and ignorance. When the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Excreaver and his mi- 
nisterial colleagues are pressed so earnestly 
to complete the arrangements for the new 
University, and obtain the Charter from the 
Crown, the ministers ought to recollect, that 
it is not in the power of the Sovereign to 
take from the humblest apothecary the least 
important of the privileges which he can 
exercise under the authority of an act of 
Parliament, or to confer upon any individual 
in the kingdom the power of exercising a 
similar right. The Crown, to be sure, can 
confer an empty title,—a title which would 
be destitute of the adjuncts of legal civil 
advantages, but that one act is a full con- 
centration of the prerogative of the Crown, 
so far as it can be called into operation, 


medically, by the advice of the Privy Coun- | 
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cil, There may be some tricksters, and 
jobbers, and men of vanity, who, to gratify 
their own selfish dispositions, would hasten 
the institution of the Metropolitan University, 
altogether without regard to the stability of 
its basis. The advice of those persons is 
pregnant with suspicion, and it is the more 
dangerous because it is always given in 
secret, thus deluding detection until exposure 
and disaster occur simultaneously. Without 
an Act of Parliament, the new University 
must be nearly impotent and inoperative. 
In a medical point of view it must be utterly 
unavailing, whether it be considered with 
reference to the interests of the profession, 
or the still greater interests of the community, 
Although, therefore, we know that the names 
of nearly the whole of the examiners have 
already been introduced into the “ draft” 
of the charter, and although we have reason 
to believe that the affair is near its com- 
pletion, in fact, that the charters have all but 
received the sign-manual of the Kine, yet 
we are led to hope that when the CuanceLtor 
OF THE Excueaver moved that copies of the 
“ Draft Charters” should be laid on the 
table of the House of Commons, it was 
really the intention of the right hon. gentle- 
man to learn the opinion of Parliament 
relative to their provisions, and not te induce 
the Crown to consummate proceedings in 
private, which might furnish materials for 
lasting regret and general public censure, 

It has been stated that Mr. Ripovt, of the 
Drug Company in Blackfriars, has been ap- 
pointed one of the examiners in the new 
University. We should like to learn whether 
any other appointment has been made at the 
instigation of the person whe recommended 
We fear that the Caan- 
CELLOR OF THE Excueaver has been lending 


that appointment. 


his ear to some very bad advisers—very bad 


advisers—very dishonest advisers. 





Tue dissatisfaction which everywhere 
prevails at the result of the late election in 
“ University College,” is the most gratify- 
ing testimony that could be furnished of 
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the desire which exists in the profession 
for an improved method of appointing 
medical lecturers and professors. At the 
great inauguration dinner which was held 
at the Freemasons Hall on the day that the 
foundation-stone of the “ University of 
London” was laid, Mr. Brovcuam, speak- 
ing on behalf of the promoters of the Insti- 
tution and the Council, declared “ that the 
“ establishment of the University would 
“ prove a new era in Science, and that, in 
“ the appointment of the Professors to the 
“ different chairs, every consideration other 
“ than that of ability and sterling merit, 
« should weigh only as dust in the balance.” 
This was the promise. What has been the 
practice? The contrast between the two is 
ludicrous enough. In the one there was 
nothing to desire but its fulfilment. In the 
other, a reversal of all the means which 
have led to the occupation of the chairs. 
We admit, however, that, at starting, the 
promoters of the institution were justified 
in selecting for their professors men of 
established reputation. It was an extraneous 
aid, which they had a perfect right to seek. 
The institution was new. Its establishment 
upon the priaciples then avowed was in 
itself a hazardous experiment. Any thing, 
therefore, which was calculated to diminish 
the uncertainty of the enterprise, could be 
justifiably embraced by the earlier Councils 
of the establishment. Observing the difti- 
culties which the new institution had to 
encounter, we strenuously and unremittingly 
afforded to it the humble aid of our columns, 
never doubting that the pledge of Mr. 
Brovenam would be faithfully redeemed. 
Nor have we been premature or precipitate 
in demanding of the Council the election of 
the professors by concours, or competition. 
The years which lave elapsed since the 
establishment was opened, sufficiently at- 
test the truth of this allegation. The 
recent election proves that the ancient 
system of monopoly can find ready votaries 
in modern liberal institutions. When the 
University was founded, a just expectation 
prevailed amongst the profession and the 








public, that the self-perpetuating machinery 
of our hospitals and colleges ;would be 
shattered to pieces by the improved and 
nicely-adjusted contrivances of the new 
institution. The complaints against the sys- 
tem of election in the hospitals were then 
heard generally. Complaints of a similar 
description are uttered, even now, as widely 
as and more loudly than ever. There are 
even to be found in “ University College” 
Professors who, with their own voices, 
swelled the cry of condemnation against 
medical monopolies, against the self-per- 
petuating system of election. Up starts the 
“ University of London,” as a beacon of 
hope and promise, but in a few short years 
what do we discover? Why, that within 
its walls the self/-same monopoly is encouraged, 
the self-same system of secret election is foa- 
tered, retained, and established ! 

The Council and Professors may wince 
and complain as they list under the plain 
exposition of these facts. It is our duty to 
speak out on such occasions, and we shall 
discharge our obligation to the public, with- 
out reference to private feelings, or any 
consequences ef a domestic character, If 
the Professors of “ University College” 
insist on the excellence of the system which 
placed them in the chairs of the institution, 
we ask, and we call upon them to answer 
the question distinctly,—In what respect is 
it superior to the system of election adopted 
in the medical schools which are connected 
with our hospitals,—in that of King’s College, 
in the schools of Webb-street, Blenheim-street, 
or any of the other public or private medical 
establishments of this metropolis ? 

Fearing that we shall obtain no reply from 
gentlemen who must feel it, on this occasion 
at least, their interest to maintain a strict 
silence, we will answer for them, and de- 
clare that the odious system of election 
which bas been so long in. force in the 
medical schools of our hospitals, and in the 
private medical establishments of London, 
is in complete operation in “ University 
College,”—im that very institution regarding 
which it was promised that “ all considera- 




















“ fions except those of merit, should weigh 
“only as dust im the balance, in the election 
“ of the Professors to the various chairs.” 
Are we, then, ever to remain under the 
bitter curse of a self-perpetuating monopoly ” 
Is that rampant and iniquitous abuse to 
pervade the whole of our medical establish- 
ments? Are the most gifted of our students 
to repine in retirement, and sink into per- 
petual obscurity, disgusted with the partial 
and unfair mode of governing our colleges 
and schools? Beyond all other men, medical 
practitioners must be impressed with a con- 
viction of the dreadful consequences of 
ignorance ruling, to the exclusion of genius. 
Beyond all other men, therefore, they are 
required to avert from society the infliction 
of sach direful calamities. “ University 
College” has received the most cheering 
and powerful support from the members of 
the medical profession, because a belief was 
entertained that the new institution would 
break up the old monopoly in medical 
elections, by opening wide her doors to men 
of acquirement, and hold out to the most 
accomplished a certain prospect of prefer- 
ment and honourable reward. Under this 
fond expectation the medical theatres of 
the institution was crowded with students 
even ata time when no hospital were con- 
nected with the establishment, to supply the 
means of clinical instruction. We can tell 
the professors and the council that the 
“University” was chosen by parents for 
their sons and wards, not so much on private 
as on public grounds, and no liberal-minded 
man dreamed, that by increasing the number 
of pupils he was extending and strengthening 
the vile, narrow-minded, and sordid system 
of self-election, which has so long been 
practised ‘in the very worst of the medical 
monopolies of this metropolis. At length 
the painful discovery is made; and now 
where is to be found that senator, or scholar, 
who, believing that the present system is to 
be continued in “ University College,” cares 
one jot whether the medical class shall 
in future number five hundred or only five 
students in its class-rooms? The fascination 


CLOSE MEDICAL BOROUGH OF GOWER-STREET. 








is gone. Corrupt old Guy's Hospital has 
removed up to Gower-street, and the appoint- 
ment of Doctor Asuwett, while the establish- 
ment was inthe Borough, was just as credit 
able to the Doctor, and the Council called 
“ Governors,” in the Borough, as is that of 
DoctorSuarrey to the Council who hold oftice 
in Gower-street. If there be a difference 
inthe characterof these appointments, in what 
does it consist? Assertions in such transac- 
tions may be spurned with contempt. We 
speak of facts which are before the profes- 
sion and the public. In pertinaciously pur- 
suing the system of secret self-election, the 
government of the medical department of 
“University College’’ is in no respect supe- 
rior to that of the least reputable of our me- 
dical monopolies. If the Council will act 
vigorously, cast aside the meddling interfer- 
ence of the Professors in the elections to the 
vacant chairs, and throw open the appoint- 
ments to the concours, the MENTAL TRIAL, Or 
competition, all may yet be well, and the in- 
stitution advance in a brilliant eareer of re- 
nown and usefulness. The fate of the esta- 
blishment rests upon the decision of the 
Council, that is, if the great body of the pro- 
prietors exhibit their usual lethargy of dis- 
position. 

As there is yet no Metropolitan University, 
and as only a copy of the “ draft charter” 
has been moved for by the CHancRELLOR OF 
THe Excueaver, we shall defer for the pre- 
sent the development of a plan for the esta- 
blishment of a medical college, embracing 
every arrangement for furnishing students 
with acomplete system of medical education. 
It is calculated that such a college might be 
opened when the Metropolitan University is 
founded, on terms which would be highly 
advantageous to those gentlemen who may 
have sons or relations to educate in the 
science and practice of medicine ; and the 
great distinguishing characteristic would be 
found in the election of the Professors by 
CONCOURS. 
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INTRIGUES IN THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY. 





To the Editor of Tut Lancer. 


Sir :—Your criticisms on the recent in- 
trigues in the University have produced a 
great effect amongst the intriguers. The 
manner in which you have discharged your 
duty on this occasion, creates new claims 
for you on the confidence of the profession 
and the public. You have proved that pri- 
vate feelings and attachments could not 
unnerve your arm when you were called 
upon to execute a public duty. You have 
said that there has been intrigue. You have 
said, by implication, that there has been 
slander; that petty feelings of rivalry have 
been at work ; that malice has had its share 
in the evil doings. All this can, indeed, be 
said and proved. But, Sir, who is the 
intriguer en chef,—the back-slider and back- 
biter par excellence? In putting these ques- 
tions, I call upon you to sift this affair to 
the bottom, to penetrate the mystery into its 
remotest recesses, and unshroud and uncloud 
this medical Joseph Surface, whose machi- 
nations are felt throughout all the ranks of 
the profession in this metropolis, who is 
acting every where but is seen nowhere, and 
whose reputation, such as it is, seems, like 
the Phantom Ship, to be most secure when 
all else is wreck and ruin. Amongst others 
let me tell you that you are one of the 
deceived parties, and that even the profes- 
sors are more sinned against than sinning. 
The author of all the mischief thinks that 
he is secure from exposure, that he can 
wheedle himself into favour, and whisper 
away the honour of others at his will. In 
this respect, thank Heaven, he shal be the 
victim of his own delusion. The day of 
reckoning for this pernicious caitiff is at 
hand, and neither gold “ snuff-boxes,” nor 
“ douceurs,” shall avert the just judgment 
of an indignant profession. The conduct of 
Mr. Warburton during the late election was 
honourable and straight-forward, as it is 
always, but that gentleman is himself one 
of the deceived, and lends a willing ear to 
the tongue of a meddling, whispering, igno- 
rant reviler. Unless both your enquiries and 
your pen strike quickly into the right direc- 
tion, you shall hear again, and somewhat 
more in detail, from your constant observer, 

ScruTaTor, 

London, August 24th, 1836. 

*,* As we are of opinion that the pub- 
lication of this letter will have the effect of 
accelerating and widening an useful enquiry 
into the circumstances connected with the 
late election in the University, we have not 
hesitated to give it a place in our columns. 
At the same time we must take the liberty 
of telling our correspondent, that in a second 
communication he must adopt a style of 
writing somewhat less enigmatical, 





ENIGMATIC LETTER.—LETTER FROM MR. WHITING. 





THE SELF-SUPPORTING DISPENSA- 
RIES AND MEDICAL CLUBS. 


To the Editor of Tue Lancet. 


Sir :—In consequence of some irregularity, 
your publication of the 13th instant was not 
received until yesterday, or I should not have 
permitted a week to pass without expressing 
to you the surprise I experienced on reading 
therein a copy of a petition to the House of 
Commons, without date, which was signed 
by myself and others almost twelve months 
back. The document to which I could at 
that time conscientiously append my name 
has, in a great measure, been proved by eight 
months’ experience under the new poor law 
system, to have been expressive of unsub- 
stantial fears, as to the future, on the score 
of remuneration ; that formerly medical men 
were not overpaid for their attendance on the 
poor; that the calculation with regard to the 
Docking Union was thought at the time to 
be correct; that the threats referred to were 
held out, and have in part been followed up, 
—are statements I am by no means disposed 
to contradict ; but justice compels me to de- 
clare, that the duties about to be required 
from a medical officer of a Union were at 
that time not in any degree understood ; that 
the alarm then generally entertained was un- 
necessary ; that a short trial of three months 
convinced me that a permanent contract 
might be made with safety and advantage, 
and that the five following months have fully 
confirmed that conviction. 

I have perused with attention all your 
post scripta, on the subject of the medical 
management of the poor, and the letters of 
your correspondents which you have pub- 
lished, and must confess that they have failed 
to convince me of the impropriety of form- 
ing medical clubs, under the sole manage- 
ment of medical men, and strictly confined 
to the labouring poor. The former rate of 
remuneration seems not to have bec» sufli- 
ciently regarded, but not having yet tried 
the club system in the country parishes 
around Lynn, I am unwilling at present to 
give any opinion as to the ultimate result. 
The self-supporting institution here goes on 
prosperously ; and as far as my partner and 
myself are concerned, we have reason to be 
satisfied, as it pays better than the old sys- 
tem of farming parishes; and I believe the 
other medical attendants would all bear the 
same testimony. I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Jos. B. Wuttine. 

King’s Lynn, Aug. 22, 1836. 

*.* The excellent petition to which the 
name of Mr. Whiting was attached, was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, end pub- 
lished when it was thought that an examina- 
tion of its contents by the legislature, and its 
general diffusion throughout the profession, 





would prove most advantageous to the cause 
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HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


of humanity. One of the petitioners, at 
least, is now honourably and candidly de- 
sirous of withdrawing some of the state- 
ments, and of acknowledging that, with 
respect to others, he had founded his con- 
clusions on miscalculations. Mr. Wuirinc, 
it appears, has had no experience of the 
“ club-system,” but he states that the self- 
supporting institution of Lynn goes oa pros- 
perously. Let us intreat of him to furnish 
the profession immediately with a full detail 
of the affairs of that institution. Anxiously 
do we inquire for all the particulars relating 
to this “ prosperous” institution. Mr. Wu1t- 
ING approves of the “ club-system” for the 
labouring classes. The other classes will 
approve of the same thing for themselves. 
Mr. Bree the other day was delighted be- 
cause he had seen no Mr. Device. The 
surgeons of Taunton, and the other practi- 
tioners in the neighbourhood of Creech %t. 
Michael need not take a distant view to make 
such a discovery. 





NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL. 





HYDRIODATE OF POTASH IN RHEUMATISM, 


Case 1.—ANN GILLIs, aged 39, was admit- 
ted July 26, under the care of Dr. ELttorson. 
She isa washerwoman. Her general health 
has always been good, and she has never been 
subject to rheumatism until last winter. For 
four or five months past she has suffered from 
pain across the loins and in the right hip, 
with stiffness of the right hip-joint, the pain 
and stiffness being always worse in the morn- 
ing. Seven weeks ago the affection became 
much worse, so as to confine her to her bed. 
At this time she |was attended by a medical 
man, who bled her to a pint, and applied a 
blister over the right hip ; and on Friday last 
another blister to the loins, which afforded 
her great relief. She has also been taking a 
mixture containing colchicum, &c. Her pre- 
sent symptoms are—Pain in the loins less than 
a few days since. She complains of pain, 
chiefly in the course of the sciatic nerve, on 
the right side, and there is some tenderness at 
its upper part, near the hip. Temperature of 
the part very little increased at present, but 
at the commencement of the disease it felt 
very hot. The pain is relieved by warmth ; 
she feels it chiefly on moving the limb. It is 
less painful when she lies on the affected side. 
In her calling as washerwoman, she was of- 
ten exposed to draughts of air when very 
warm, Bowels not relieved to-day ; tongue 
clean ; pulse 76 ; menstruation regular ; skin 
moist ; temperature not increased. To have 
a senna draught directly, and three grains and 
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a half of the hydriodate of potash in camphor 
mixture three times a day. 

28. Much the same. On the 30th the pot- 
ash was increased to seven grains and a half. 
31. Pain in the hips rather less. Aug. 2. 
The hydriodate of potash increased to eleven 
grains. 16. Has been improving since last 
report. To be discharged with medicine for 
a fortnight. 


Case 2.—John Williamson, aged 35, was 
admitted July 26, under the same physician. 
Is a silk-weaver of temperate habits ; has had 
rheumatism for eighteen months; has been 
an out-patient at one of the metropolitan hos- 
pitals, and under the care of a medical man 
for several months, but has not experienced 
much benefit from the treatment employed. 
Complains now of great pain and tenderness, 
extending from the vertex down the spine, as 
far as the superior dorsal vertebra, also over 
the loins, extending round on the right side 
to the anterior superior spinous process of 
the ilium, and along the course of part of the 
sartorius ; also pain and tenderness over the 
sciatic nerve, as it leaves the pelvis. The 
pains are relieved by heat; always feels very 
chilly ; tongue white ; great thirst. To have 
three grains and three quarters of the hydri- 
odate of potash three times a day; and as he 
is so chilly, one minim of creosote three times 
daily. A warm bath once a day. 29. Bet- 
ter; pain and tenderness less. 30. Increase 
the creosote to two-minim doses ; the hydri- 
odate of potash to five grains. Aug. 2. Im- 
proving ; increase the creosote to three-mi- 
nim doses, and the hydriodate to six grains. 
A small abscess was opened which had form- 
ed under the lower jaw. Pieces of bone 
came away from the jaw some days ago. 3. 
Is rather better, but complains of pain of the 
side, extending up the back of the head; can 
keep himself warm now ; rests better; a pur- 
gative draught. 4. Pain in the side, and 
back of the head rather worse ; passed a bad 
night. 6. To have eight-grain doses of the 
hydriodate. 

He continued improving, but caught a 
little cold on the 11th, and the pains returned 
a little ; but on the 16th he was quite well 
enough to be discharged. 


ATONIC DELIRIUM, 

Thomas Kellow, aged 40, was admitted 
August 1, under the same physician. Came 
into the hospital in a very dirty state, com- 
plaining of retention of urine, and pain at the 
end of the penis, which led Dr. ELLiorson to 
suppose that a calculus was lodged in the 
bladder, Mr. Liston being in the hospital 
at the time, passed a sound, but discovered 
nothing, neither did any water follow the re- 
moval of the sound. Nothing farther could 
be elicited from him respecting his com- 
plaint, and he was ordered to be watched. 
He was very deaf, and complained also of a 
little sickness. To have a warm bath, and 
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two minims of creosote when the vomiting 
comes on. Five grains of calomel, and fifteen 
of com powder of ipecacuanha directly. 

2. Has been very noisy all night, and it 
is now evident that he is delirious ; from the 
general appearance of the man, being pale, 
and having the appearance of a drunkard, 
Dr. Etttorson ordered him half a grain of 
the muriate of morphia directly, aud to be 
repeated every four hours. Passed his 
water. 

3. Has passed no water to-day, there is 
no fulness, however, over the region of the 
bladder. He is quieter, and the straight- 
jacket which had been used was discontinued. 
Says to-day he has been a hard drinker. To 
have a purgative as his bowels are confined. 

4. Better than he was yesterday, complains 
of great thirst, caused probably by the mor- 
phia ; bowels well opened. Passes but little 
water, and that high-coloured. Still com- 
plains of painat the end of the penis. Tongue 
very brown. 

5. Much better. He continues well as far 
as the delirium is concerned; but had an 
attack of inflammation of the eye, which was 
relieved in the usual manner, and he was 
discharged well on the 16th. 

Dr. Extiotson spoke of the great necessity 
of forming an accurate diagnosis in a case of 
this description. He had called the delirium 
“ atonic,”” but it was of the same character 
as the “ asthenic ” or “ delirium c. tremore.” 
There was no account how long the patient 
had suffered from delirium, but it was one 
of that sort of cases in which opium does 
good, and it was employed with success, 


PROFESSIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Messrs, ALexanper and Gunter.—These 
gentlemen must employ the same amanuensis. 
They are both at the acmé of their several 
professions, but it is clumsy in their clerk not 
to diversify a little the style of their adver- 
tisements. Which of the two gentlemen felt 
most uneasy at discovering the close approx- 
imation, in manner and situation, of the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in the Morning Chronicle 
of Wednesday week ? 

“ Mr. Mangles, member for Guildford, has 
recently undergone the operation of having 
cataract removed from his eyes at his resi- 
dence in Cannon Row. The operation was 
performed by Mr. A.exanper.” 

“The Duke of Wellington honoured the 
Junior United Service Club with his com- 
pany at dinner on Saturday. The dinner was 
furnished in his best style by Gunter.” 

A Toronto Licextiate.—Amongst some 
other notices which have lately been made 
public, are some decent puffs of our adver- 
tising friend Sir Henry, which may be ex- 
tracted at any time, but at present the 
opportunity must be seized of quoting the 





subjoined additional evidence of increasing 
modesty and respectability among profes- 
sional advertisers :— 

“ Mr. Henny Cray, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Licentiate of the Apo- 
thecaries’ Hall, London, and Licentiate — 
the Medico -Chirurgical Society, 
respectfully tenders his professional services 
to the inhabitants of Hackney and Bethnal 
Green. Mr.C. has for some years been a 
resident on the Continent of America, 
aboriginal tribes of North America are in 
possession of the knowledge of mostefticacious 
remedies (not known to the profession in Eu- 
rope,) for many diseases. This has long been 
universally admitted by travellers. Anxious 
to determine for himself the accuracy of 
these reports, Mr. Clay, during his sojourn 
there, made a point of investigating the 
subject with the greatest attention, and 
the result has been a conviction, that those 
statements, so far from being exaggerated, 
are fully borne out, and that the adoption of 
their simple, but salutary mode of treatment, 
would in many cases lead to consequences 
of the most lasting benefit and importance to 
society at large.—Advice gratis, every morn- 
ing from nine to eleven. Cuarces Por Me- 
DICINE REASONABLE. — Abrahams, Printer, 
Wellclose-square.” 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exrpositor.—The thing is not bad asa quiz, 
and probably is well-deserved ; but surely 
our correspondent did not seriously mean to 
forward it as an “ almost verbatim 
W ill he be so good as to enable us to ascertain 
how much of the matter or the manner (to a 
word) is caricature, and transmit at the same 
time his name and address, in confidence. 
There are obvious reasons for this precaution. 

We will find room for the communications 
of Mr. Eagle, H., P. P., and Medicus. The 
letter of Mr. Martin, of Windsor, was re- 
ceived too late for insertion this week. It 
shall appear in our next number. 

Mr. Smethurst cannot have reflected seri- 
ously on the means of carrying his proposal 
into effect. For every bitten Pythias there 
must be found a healthy Damon; and we 
really cannot see what the population is to 
gain by the sacrifice of twenty sound men to 
save twenty that are diseased. Nay, more ; 
for every Pythias of the Lambert breed two 
Damons must be prepared, for short 
of an entire transfusion would effect sal- 
vation of the patient. 

News.—Sir Charles Bell, the eminent sur- 
geon, who for a number of years was princi- 
pal surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital, has 
vacated that situation, and is appointed Pre- 
sident of the Royal University of Surgeons 
at Edinburgh. Sir Charles is succeeded by 
Herbert Mayo, Esq.—Morning Herald, Au- 
gust 24, 








